








The more you know about boats the more you 
will appreciate the skill with which the 
strength of every ounce of material in them 
has been utilized and the discrimination 
with which every particle of useless 
weight is eliminated. 
The exquisite finish of the Elco pro- 
ducts has behind it the foundation 
of the very best quality of marine 
workmanship. 
The less you know about boats 
the more needful it is that 
your craft be constructed 
by a concern to whom 
boat building is a fine 
art and who takes the 
same pleasure in 
turning out a well- 
modeled, well- 
finished craft 
as a_ sculptor 
or painter in 
giving to 
the world 
a master- 
piece. 















Tacht “Dixie.” Equipped with two 100-horsepower, 
» Speed, 15 miles an hour. 

‘tee “T have derived a great deal of pleasure from the use of the boat, which has not only 
: come up to, but in many ways exceeded, my expectations.” 
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Equipped with 60-horsepower Air- 


47-foot Elco De Luxe Day Cruiser “Carlotta.” 
Starting Motor. Speed, 18 miles per hour. 

“No gasoline craft has ever combined so successfully the extreme of luxury and Be 
elegance with such high speed and seaworthiness.” ie 














MOTOR BOATS 





















Here are just a few 

| Elco boats, but they 

serve to show the 
widely diverse types 
which we build and how 

’ the range of our facilities 
covers every possible require- 
ment of every phase of motor 
boating. 

| Send for our art catalogue. 


Address 
Slco 193 AVE. A, BAYONNE, N. J. 


27 Minutes from New York, Liberty St. or 23d St. Ferry, C. R. R. of N. J. 
CHICAGO SHOWROOMS, 1205 MICHIGAN AVE. 












30-foot Elco Electric Launch “Sportie.” 90-mile cruising radius of battery without 
recharging. 

“It also becomes my pleasant duty to tell you that the launch has performed her work 
without the slightest interuption,and more than filled our expectations in every respect.” 





































35-foot Elco Peerless Express Launch “Ottogo.” Equipped with 
aaa ata Pee:iess Auto-Marine Motor. Speed, 22 miles per 
our. 
“All the exhilaration of motoring, with none of the dirt and 
dust. All the thrill of speed, with none of the danger.” 
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LA TRUDA DOING BETTER THAN 30 MILES AN HOUR. 















VOLUME VI. NUMBER 5 


~, 


Thdson Fulton Celebratio 


I the late lamented Henry Hudson had kept right on past Battery, the line of warships extending from the mouth of 
Sandy Hook and the Clermont’s paddle wheels had failed Spuyten Duyvil Creek to the Battery was an awe-inspiring spec- 
to work satisfactorily, there is no telling how much fun the _ tacle, and the night parade of excursion boats and the evening 

sailing men and motor-boat owners, whose craft hail from New _ illumination of the warships gave the historic Hudson a carnival 


York and adjacent ports, 
would have missed during 
the week in which the month 
of September, 1909, ended 
and October began. Not 
only were there naval pa- 
rades on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 25, one escorting the fac- 
similes of Half Moon and 
Clermont from Staten Island 
to the official pier at 110th 
Street and the other an illu- 
minated night pageant, but 
there was a third naval pa- 
rade on Friday, October 1, 
one division starting from 
Albany and the other from 
New York, meeting at New- 
burgh. The Aquatic Sports 
Committee provided a series 
oi motor boat races off 
Yonkers on Wednesday, 
September 29, a second off 
of the New York Motor 
Boat Club on Thursday, 
September 30, and a third 
series of contests for both 
motor and sailing craft off 


Newburgh on Saturday, October the 2d. While the naval parade tow-boat that was ever heard of, and many whose existence was 
of September 25 left much to be desired, and the Half Moon’s wholly unsuspected, were crowded from bow to stern with eager 
ramming of the Clermont mixed things up for a while and caused _ pleasure-seeking crowds, all curious for a glimpse of the replicas 
such a delay that many of the motor boats never got above the of the Half Moon and Clermont. 
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- Motor Boats on ane Craft 


in. the 


THE WAR SHIPS SALUTE THE HALF MOON AND CLERMONT, 


Photographs by E. Levick, James Burton and F. A. Walter 


appearance such as it has 
never before presented. 

mee SS The races were very well 
attended, and the entry lists 
for most of the events were 

Ye fairly full ones. The huge 

fighting machines, in their 

dark gray war paint, scarcely 

enlivened by’ their holiday 

decorations of bunting, ‘ 

served as a grim background 

to hundreds of gaily decked 

motor boats and steam | 

yachts, whose white paint 

and shining brasswork threw 

back the sunlight in sharp 

contrast to the martial fleet. 

Everything that would float, 

and some craft whose ability 

to float at all seemed little 

short of miraculous, were 

pressed into service during 

this memorable week. 

[f there was any commer- 


ag 


a. oe en - cial towing being done dur- 


ee 





ing those seven days one 
THE HALF MOON PROCEEDING UP THE BAY. could not but wonder what 


tugs were doing it, for every 
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CONNECTICUT—THE FLAGSHIPS OF THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH SQUADRONS—INFLEXIBLE. 


A close examination of the former craft tended to fill the ob- 
server with admiration of the nerve of the men who crossed the 
Atlantic in a craft offering as much windage in proportion to her 
draft as she showed, and to produce doubt in the modern sailor 
as to whether she really would not make better time if sailed 
stern-first. How she ever 
“hung on” when hove-to, or 
even with a beam wind, 
passes understanding. An 
observation of the Clermont 
under power, with the 
amount of water that was 
generously distributed by her i. 
unguarded paddle wheels, /H\\ 
demonstrated most conclu- | i Bas 
sively that here at last was 
tound a craft in which a 
passenger could get wetter 
in a shorter time than 
aboard a modern racing mo- 
tor boat on a record-break- 





The day was pleasant and the water calm—a very different con- 
dition from that which prevailed on Thursday, the 3oth, when 
the second series of motor boat races took place off the New York 
Motor Boat Club. On this day the river was rough and a strong 
ebb tide was running—so strong, in fact, that the tug C. P. Ray- 

mond, which served as com- 
mittee boat, was constantly 
dragging her mud hook and 
continually being sent for- 
ward to keep in line with the 
club’s flagstaff, which served 


eo as the shore mark of the 
. starting line. 
4 The competitors in this 


event were divided into five 
classes: Class A, consisting 
of high-speed motor boats 
over 33 feet, which were 
sent on a race of 30 miles, 
three times around the Io- 
mile course. Class B, for 











ing run. 

On Wednesday these two 
historic craft took their way 
up the river and anchored 
off Yonkers. Then, while CLERMONT UNDER 
the motor boat races were 
holding the interest of the general public, they quietly made their 
escape, their natural snail-like pace being somewhat expedited by 
the tow-lines of two powerful tugs. 

The boats that participated in the motor boat events off Yonkers, 
and their performances, are covered by the table following: 


. Elapsed 
Class. _ Boat. L.A.O. L.W.L. Motor. H.P. Rating. Time. Corrected. Position. 

Se 3 a | eeew Crane & Whit....250.  ..... 1.03.05 1.03.05 1 
Barber..... Sc esiede ee RE #2 ps 1.33.52 2 
Sonona. i: ee eg Trebert. 34. _—-«........ Did not finish. 

C Gunfire II. ._ ——re 00 RS 28. 77.40 1.03.15 1.03.15 2 
Haida Ps 1poose. baton 21.07 jo “e British... .. 31.08 68.40 1.07.19 0.58.49 1 
eee ~ * eee | Sy 26.05 70.88 1.23.07 1.17.10 4 
Scamp KE tee 4 Sega Liters ece oto esse Gktnm. aids 144.28 1.27.06 5 
SE | Ee 14.77 59.4 1.36.13 1.16.39 3 

B Elmer L....... 32. 30.6 Smaily cal gel 21.05 72.9 1.40.33 1.29.22 1 
RITES 31.1 30.21 Am. & British.... 31.09 74.16 1.42.11 1.32.44 2 
Peter Pan II... 28. 27.9 Mercury......... | 29.52 72.82 1.44.51 1.33.22 3 
Barbara IT.. 28.9 27.23 Am. & British.... 31.08 72.54 1.50.29 1.38.48 4 
Sciota. co ay ESS 43. 74.1 1 59.16 1.49.44 5 








high-speed boats under 30 
feet, going over the same 
distance. Class C, for cruis- 
ing boats of over 40 feet, to 
HER OWN POWER. Peekskill and return. Class 
D, for cruising boats under 
40 feet, going a distance of 20 miles, twice around the course. 
Class E was for open launches not classed as high-speed or cruis- 
ing boats, going over the same course and distance as Class D. 
The boats finishing in their respective classes and their per- 
formances were as follows: 


Elapsed 
Class. Boat. L.A.O. L.W.L. Motor. H. P. Rating. Time. Corrected. Position. 

C Wanderlust.... 68. 61.83 Standard......... 7.01 56.88 5.16.01 4.46.25 2 
Pvyrum....... 48.75 = 75 Standard........ 28.26 49.52 6.30.53 5.21.53 a 
) eee 65. SS Sf: eee .. 84.82 64.08 4.30.32 4.30.32 1 
Water Witch... 44. 12. 91 Standard......... 18.84 41.76 7.48.12 5.43.18 5 
Alabama....... | 71.08 66.79 Am. & British... 47.41 60.12 5.04.07 4.48.33 3 

A Dee dl...... 39.3 Crane & Whit. ..250 1.00.30 1.00.30 

B Elmer L....... 32 30.6 Smalley.......... 21.05 72.9 1.32.40 1.26.42 2 
Haida-Papoose. 21.07 31.08 68.4 1.32.39 1.19.55 1 
Is. «6:0: Pacis Ferro... wate 70.88 1.52.44 1.43.51 4 
Rance. ... 81.1. 30.21 Am. & British... 31.09 74.16 1.32.41 1.28.30 3 

D Ida May....... 35.16 33.16 Buffalo.......... 18.85 41.58 3.07.35 2.41.33 12 
Elvira......... 35.54 33.96 Standard......... 18.84 45.54 2.38.42 2.23.00 9 
Barbara. 35. 39.22 Ralaco.. . 16.76 39.85 2.28.54 1.57.45 q 














GOING HOME AFTER THE PARADE, AN ENDLESS PROCESS 
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DIXIE III IN THE HUDSON-FULTON RACES. 





Elapsed 
Class. Boat L.A.O L.W.L. Motor. H.P. Rating. Time. Corrected. Position. 
Sees a - fe abs 12.83 37.26 2.48.26 2.08.34 5 
Hawalla + ae 24.42 Buffalo...... 8.83 39.42 3.10.11 2.37.27 11 
i 3 ae 25.33 22.93 Tuttle........... 6.96 34.92 3.35.48 2.46.43 13 
Irene II .. .. 39.9% 37.70 Standard......... 28.27 40.41 2.20.06 1.50.29 1 
Elmo II. . . 4.3 33.7 Seanderd......... 18.84 38.796 2.25.46 1.51.06 2 
Belle... .. ‘ 36.87 20th Century..... 34.6 53.1 3.13.15 3.13.15 14 
Twin Kid...... 25.33 23.33 Smally........... 9.36 35.28 3.07.31 2.20.02 8 
Mary.... , 24.1 Lathrop......... 8.74 33.66 2.49.03 1.54.50 3 
p) ESO 30.416 27.5 Murray & Tre... 15.34 45.36 2.35.36 2.19.40 7 
Onward. ee 30.7 20th Century..... 13.10 42. 2.37.06 2.12.14 6 
Reta. .. 27.25 26.5 Ferro............ 7.87 37.8 3.06.15 2.28.13 10 
E Anna J ... 25.6 23.23 Campbell........ 17.98 48.78 2.33.29 2.33.29 6 
pee ... 19.104 19.24 Gray............ 4.68 35.4 2.46.02 2.07.14 4 
Ourselves...... 36.32 34.26 Ferro............ 19.24 43.64 2.13.48 2.01.35 3 
Moondear...... OE. ae = * 37.4 2.52.34 2.21.20 5 
Tales... . BR Fe. I Siscisvscsnes | Be 33.3 2.48.42 2.01.01 2 
fn EEA 18. 17.34 Detroit.......... 2.06 28. 2.59.34 1.43.27 1 


Probably the most enjoyable of the three events, however,, was 
the series of races for sailing yachts and motor boats held off 
Newburgh on Sat- 
urday, October 
the 2d. 

The motor boats, 
of course, arrived 
off Newburgh un- 
der their own 
power; but the 
Hudson winds be- 
ing fickle and the 
tide a known and 
adverse proposi- 
tion of about four 
miles per hour for 
a considerable por- 
tion of each day, 
arrangements were 
made for the tow- 
ing of all the sail- 
ing craft from 
their home ports to 
Newburgh and 
back again after the races. To this end, four tug-boats were 
chartered, the first of which arrived off Newburgh at I a. m. and 
the last at 10 p. m. of Friday evening, October 1, the only draw- 
back to the arrangement being the unholy speed at which the tug- 
boat captains insisted on towing their charges, many of which 
were lightly-built racing craft, through the swash of the East 
River and around the Battery, not even slowing down for the 
wash of the largest steamers. 

One of these boats was passed just off the entrance to the High- 
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START OF CLASS B OFF THE 


BOATS OF 





EVERY FILLED THE HUDSON. 





DESCRIPTION 





HAIDA PAPOOSE PROVED A REMARKABLY FAST LITTLE RACER. 

lands of the Hudson going at the rate of nearly 12 miles an hour, 
and each and every one of the nine small sailing craft strung out 
behind her was riding with at least two-thirds of its keel visible 
and the water washing over the deck at the stern, while the wake 
which the flotilla left behind was a swash that would have done 
credit to a fleet of torpedo boats. 

When warned by the skippers of the little fellows to take it a 
bit easy through the rivers, one of the tug captains replied: “Oh, 
we won't do better’n 15 knot, I reckon!” and he kept his promise. 
On the return trip they displayed almost equal intelligence, and 
one of the tow-boat skippers insisted on tying up at an East River 
dock for forty minutes for water, while his tow of ten yachts, in 
three strings—one from each quarter and one amidships—chafed 


and ground 

against the pier 

‘ 4 heads and each 
' 


other in the strong 
tide rip and the 
wash from passing 
steamers. They 
may be all right 
when it comes to 
yanking the bitts 
out of a coal 
barge, but what 
those tug captains 
did not know about 
towing small 
yachts would fill a 
bound volume of 
Y ACHTING. 

The rendezvous 
was off the New- 
burgh Canoe and 
Boating Associa- 
tion, more familiarly known as the “Dock Rats.”” Off the south- 
ern end of the town lay the Clermont and the Half Moon, and for 
a mile to the northward Newburgh Bay was filled with the visit- 
ing sail and motor craft. 

The sailing races were for yachts of the P and all smaller 
classes of the Atlantic Coast Conference Classification, and all of 
the smaller one-design and Handicap classes, in addition to all 
classes below D of the Hudson River Y. R. Association. <A six- 
mile triangular course was laid out. 


NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT CLUB. 
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The motor boats were classified as follows: 
Class A. High-speed boats of not over 4o feet and over 33 
feet over-all length, over a course of 20 nautical miles. 

Class B. High-speed boats of 33 feet over-all length and 
under, over a course of 20 nautical miles. 

Cabin cruising boats, not more than two classes, to be classed 
by rating, over a course of 10 nautical miles. 

Hunting cabin boats, not more than two classes, to be classed 
by rating, over a course of 10 nautical miles. 

The results of the sailing and motor boat events follow: 


Sloops—Class Q—Start, 12:40—-12 Miles. 


Ce Oe Pe eee Cer Eee Tore re 2:45:24 RES ree ee ee ee 2:46:01 
5 Seer rer ee rer 2:38:21 
Sloops—Classes C and D—Start, 12:45—12 Miles. 
if. Peewee error Terres.” 2:45:24 SO ES 
ee eT Tee 2:44:44 RE Ra Se eer 3:04:57 
Corrected times: Wawa, 1:48:00; Tanya, 1:53:22; Ramallah, 1:59:44; Dart, 2:06:00, 
Sloops—Classes G and H—Start, 12:45—-12 Miles. 
ee SHEP CLERC LT Peers fe d.n.f. NE A Ee 2:54:29 
WED cc dslnas +3440 0cerde va wee 3:02:57 DE. cuah.erden ea euss saeses 2:47:39 


Corrected times: Mohawk, 1:54:47; Wanata, 2:09:29; Vesta, 2:15.07. 
Handicap Class—First Div.—Start, 12:50—12 Miles. 


ee OO Creme ree 2:41:25 Crescent ......ccescscccscsgocs 2:50:58 
| > wre rrr rrr wre 2:53:29 PEE SASS eater rede dorer OTs 2:46:08 
Corrected times: Dutchess, 1:49:17; Bobtail, 1:54:28; Crescent, 2:00:25; Sally 
T., 1:57:46. 
Handicap Class—Second Div.—Start, 12:50—12 Miles. 
TEE oo cotdsies een ee dees een 3:04:49 I Cnc diow eee cavneu corde 3:04:35 
Corrected times: Juanita, 2:04:03; Bedouin, 2:04:30. 
Handicap Class—Third Div.—Start, 12:55—12 Miles. 
eee TD asvccscresvantecsans 3:00:03 TS hace igens sae wéerewe 3:06:34 
NEE BU inesv icc maedes ene 3:01:14 


Corrected times: Jolly Roger, 1:52:27; Busy Bee, 1:58:22; Rascal III., 1:59:33. 
Handicap Class—Fourth and Fifth Divs.—Start, 12:55—12 Miles. 
BI cs thevasvendeceetns<odes 3:19:46 MM 24 G6 edebeins 6op03Ree 3:05:31 
BN TROON occccsctvesencadia 3:05:40 ON en eee 3:19:52 
Corrected times: Robin Hood, 1:53:42; Victory, 1:54:12; Altair, 2:01:50; Okee, 
2:02:38. 
American Raceabouts—Start, 1:00—12 Miles. 


COE acds serccerescdeane sete Oe pe a 
DEES ccna at dpaceeneedeus wa 3:15:38 
‘ Larchmont, 21-ft. Class—Start, 1:00—12 Miles. 
WOMNIGE os.das Fi ee ceaeae cesses 3:18:24 IN 5 5.0 cna deeeesedesesccede Beet 
Manhasset Bay One-Design—Start, 1:05—9 Miles. 

BIE: 90d iscircdhevaccdewes eee 2:19:00 PNOY cccccctvessevesessvveses 2:22:37 
yy . Ore ee rrr reer rrr eer erry Te 2:24:00 | RE ree en eter es rr 2:24:19 
New Rochelle One-Design Class—Start, 1:05—6 Miles. 
rer er ere re rere re 2:28:19 I eichee swe btcenerds cones 2:29:30 

WOE odin 5 64S cdcpadsdtecddee 2:28:53 
Manhasset Bay S Class—Start, 1:10—6 Muies. 
BE o0ccess Sia ee aes 2:22:28 POE Scoop vd vatawshdannnees 2:22:42 
Class S—Hudson River—Start, 1:10—6 Miles. 
NS 5. 5 caved pas oe res oe ON 2:24:21 ER EA ee See ere 2:25:48 
eee rer re Ree rr eee 2:23:26 
PE Eas vascn chew eoreranenes 2:22:56 ED 6. covdeled Kany atbats eet oe 8 2:31:21 
Catboats—Classes N and O—Start, 1:10—6 Miles. 
Pe Tae a ae nO 2:22:00 DE orc hbaed bata nne tie 2:31:11 
A ee ee eee eee 2:29:45 


~«> 
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NEWBURGH BAY WAS AN IDEAL PLACE FOR THE MOTOR BOAT RACES. 


Manhasset Bug Class—Start, 1:10—6 Miles. 


a oer eee 2:30:09 MS ca hivberieracd s oi caees 2:34:12 
gg Be Ree a ae ee 2:31:26 he eee ee en ere ee ee 2:34:26 
Dory Class—Start, 1:15—6 Miles. 

SES errr ar ee eee 2:49:23 PN Le cke tes Babee Th ocak eass 2:50:04 
I ee mee 2:52:30 ee RE sacs ontvic cs 55.05% 05sec See 

WE SS dbcie ws Seeseees hers 2:43:09 
MOTOR BOAT CLASSES. 
Elapsed 
Class. Boat. L.A.O. L.W.L. Motor. H.P. Rating. Time. Corrected. Position 
B Barbara II..... 28.9 27.23 Am. & British.... 31.08 72.54 Did not finish. 
Gunfire II..... Me! Geeta Mereury.......-. 28. 77.40 1.09.06 0.37 2 
Elmer L....... 32. 30.6 Smalley.......... 21.05 75.30 1.30.23 1.20.06 3 
Oe ee: * . Se ene 31.08 68.40 1.11.05 0.54.06 1 
0 eee 36.87 20th Century..... 34.6 53.1 1.19.14 1.11.14 3 
eee pa te eee eas décor joneieeel 54.9 1.06.23 0.59.51 2 
Wamego....... a Fa eee 21.68 52.56 1.29.22 1.20.50 4 
eae 8 65.18 Craig............ 84.82 64.08 0.53.07 0.53.07 1 
gc ee tt ian la aia Wig! edie wurde aaa 42.6 1.26.56 1.26.56 
E WidgeonIlI.... 40. _...... OO eee 30. 47.7 1.18.49 1.18.49 2 
| ere OP ae a ree RR 46.1 1.19.10 1.17.21 
eo erg os > Sivlap ey schibiocaennen oy nae 44.4 1.50.05 1.46.11 : 
eS EE er eens eee ae 43.79 1.35.13 1.35.13 2 
seeme ......: 39.9% 37.7 Stamdard......... 28.27 40.41 1.20.38 1.17.29 1 


The wind was northwest and puffy, at times giving the sail- 
ing yachts all they wanted, so that some of the smaller ones 
reefed. It would drop down off the hills in gusts that varied as 
much as four points or more, and what was supposed to be the 
windward leg was the wickedest kind of sailing, it being no un- 
common sight to see one boat taking four or five boards to 
make the mark, while another, within a hundred yards of her, 
was laying her course nicely and fetching on one leg. Added 
to this, a strong tide in the middle of the river kept the skippers 
guessing. Considering the course selected, a fine fleet of boats were 
collected from Long Island Sound, Gravesend Bay and Hudson 
River points, including the fast Q boats Eleanor, Joy and Naiad, 
the Larchmont 21-footers, American one-design class, Wa Wa 
and Tanya, from the Hudson River, and a fairly representative 
list from the handicap class, and the Long Island dories. 

The committee in charge of the racing, consisting of Com- 
mander A. B. Fry, Charles P. Tower, H. A. Jackson, Jr., and Geo. 
P. Granbery, representing New York, and N. D. Belknap, M. W. 
Collyer and W. A. Kidd, of Newburgh, are to be congratulated 
on the showing made, though it is to be regretted that a course 
on Gravesend Bay, at the mouth of the river, was not chosen. 
There is comparatively little sailing done on the Hudson to-day, 
and four-fifths of the boats had to be towed from 70 to 80 miles, 
and return, to compete, whereas from 8o to 100 sail could easily 
have been gathered on lower New York Bay. 

From Newburgh the motor boats went on up the river, racing 
at the various important towns, winding up at Troy on October 
9 with a regatta in which all the fast boats of the upper Hudson 
were included. 
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Regatta of the Inter-Lake Yachting Association at 


Toledo 


CAT-BOAT RACES FOR THE PRESIDENT TAFT CUP THE PRINCIPAL EVENT OF THE 
MEET—BUFFALO CARRIES OFF THE HONORS IN THE MOTOR BOAT RACES—WONDER- 
FUL PERFORMANCE OF HOOSIER BOY 


By J. M. GRASSER 


7 HE sixteenth annual 
. : regatta of the In- 
ter-Lake Yachting 
. | Association was held at 
' Toledo, for the first time 
| in its history, after be- 
| ing held so many years 
| at Put-in-Bay that the 
latter meeting place 
seemed to have become 
a fixture. The large at- 
tendance and the gen- 
eral expressions of ap- 
preciation of the hos- 
pitality of its palatial 
club-house extended by 
the Toledo Yacht Club 
go to prove that the In- 
ter-Lake can hold a suc- 
cessful meet in at least 
one place other than 
Put-in-Bay, which is a 
source of satisfaction to 
those who have worked 
so hard towards that end 
for the past months. 
The meet was officially 
opened on Monday 
afternoon, August 23, 
by a review of the fleet 
by the commodore and staff, accompanied by the officers and 
chairmen of the committees, followed by a reception on board the 
flagship Jessamine and the yachts of the vice and rear-commo- 
dores. The smoker held the same evening was somewhat dif- 
ferent from anything before attempted, and was highly appreci- 
ated by all present. A nautical vaudeville skit, prepared and 
carried out by members of the Toledo 
Yacht Club under the name of the “Fra- 5 
ternal Order of Salts,” will long be remem- 
bered by those who had the good fortune | 
to enjoy it. i 
The racing was started on Monday after- 
noon by sailing the first heat for the Presi- 
dent Taft trophy in the 15-foot catboat 
class, which was by far the most popular 
class in the fleet. (Toledo Yacht Club race 
sailed during week of Inter-Lake regatta). 
Twenty-two modern catboats, many built 
from the designs of the leading naval archi- 
tects in the country especially to win the 
President Taft trophy, entered the race. It 
Was a great sight to see this mass of little 
single-stickers move across the starting line 
clo-ely bunched ; but they all got over within 
one minute, driven by a light southerly 














COMMODORE KOTCHER’S WILANNA WON TWO 
OF THE CLASS C CRUISING RACES. 
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breeze. The course was three times around an equilateral tri- 
angle, three-quarters of a mile to a leg, and the very fluky, light 
air changed the position of the fleet so much that no one boat 
could be picked as a winner. The two Grasser-designed boats, 
Billy Taft and Ethel, were leading the fleet when a gun from the 
judges’ boat, denoting that the time limit of two hours had ex- 
pired, called the race off for the day. 

On Tuesday morning Classes A, B, D, F and J were started in 
their first race on the outside course off Toledo harbor. The 
wind was light and fluky from the southwest, and the larger boats, 
which had to make the distance in three hours, failed to get home 
inside the limit, and Class A and Class F races were declared off. 
The boats in the other classes had thirty minutes more to make 
the course, and finished inside the time. The course was tri- 
angular, four miles to a leg, the first and second being reaches 
and the third a beat to windward. The Class A boats got away 
at 9.50, only two boats starting, Wedge and Enright, both of To- 
ledo. At 9.55 the following boats in Class B started: Tattoo, 
Sandusky; Beener, Toledo; Mildred S., Detroit; Elsie, Toledo, 
and Diana, Detroit. The wind freshened just as they got away, 
and they made a great picture as they crossed the line with sheets 
started. The 16-footers got away at 10 o'clock, and sailed a 
pretty race, finishing well inside the time limit. The following 
started: Rambler, Toledo; Nada, Detroit; Sella II, Toledo; 
Leah II, Toledo; Nancy, Toledo; Gambel, Detroit. In Class D 
there were only two starters, Juanita, of Toledo, and Zenda, of 
Cleveland. After the start the wind flattened out to a four-mile 
breeze, and all the boats used their balloon jibs on this leg. The 
second leg was almost a drifting match; but when the second 
stake was turned and the boats began their beat to windward it 
freshened, and at the finish was blowing 12 miles out of the 
southwest. Had the races been started at 2 o’clock instead of in 
the morning, they would have been finished in good time. 

While the larger yachts were fighting it out over the outside 
course the catboats were sailing their first Inter-Lake race on 
Maumee Bay, right in front of the Toledo Yacht Club’s house, 
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THE I5-FOOT CATBOATS WAITING FOR THE GUN IN THE FIRST RACE FOR THE PRESIDENT TAFT CUP. 
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where it could be witnessed from the shore. The same boats 
that were entered in the Taft Cup Race on Monday got away at 
9.30. It was a beautiful start, all the boats crossing the line 
within a few seconds. There was a light five-mile breeze out 
of the southwest, and the boats were sent down the wind on the 
first leg. The second leg was close-hauled, with the third a beat 
to windward. Gull was first across, with Billy Taft second and 
Judge third. At the first turn one of the Detroit Country Club 
boats led, and held the lead until the final beat to windward, when 
the freshening breeze proved too 
much for her and she finished 
third. The race was well con- 
tested throughout, and no prettier 
seamanship was ever witnessed 
than that displayed by some of 
the skippers at the turning marks. 
The fleet was so large and some 
of the boats so evenly matched 
that there was a mix-up at every 
stake, and only skillful handling 
prevented fouling. In the light 
breeze at the start the sharpie-de- 
signed boats from the Detroit 
Yacht Club were doing well, and 
were up with the leaders; but as 
the breeze freshened they could 
not be driven to windward with 
the new type. The first three 








around the course. There was a great race in Class J, and again 
the speedy little Sella II showed her heels to the fleet, though 
Nancy gave her a hard race and was beaten by less than a min- 
ute. Five boats—Sella II, Nancy, Gamble, Rambler and Leah 
Ii[—started.. The 12-mile breeze that prevailed at the start flat- 
tened out to 6 miles before the second mark was turned, and the 
final leg was made in a light breeze. It freshened at the finish, 
and when the boats crossed the line was blowing 14 miles. The 
final beat to windward was hard sailing. After kicking up a sea, 
the wind flattened out and left the 
boats pounding like steam ham- 
mers in a forge shop. 

While the larger yachts were 
experiencing a dying breeze on 
the outside course the little sin- 
gle-stickers were sailing their sec- 
ond race for the Taft trophy in 
a stiff breeze out of the southwest, 
with their rails awash. When the 
boats left the yacht club lagoon for 
the line the wind was blowing a 
good 12 miles an hour, and more 
than half the contestants reefed 
before the starting gun. The 
boats got away at 9.30, with Judge 
in the lead, Billy Taft second, 
and one of the boats of the Solvay 
Boat Club, of Detroit, third. 
Possum, the winner of the Inter- 





boats to finish were Possum, To- 
ledo; Billy Taft, Toledo, with a 
Detroit Country Club boat third. 

The next morning the yachts- 
men were early astir, and at eight 
o'clock the fleet presented an ani- 
mated picture. Aboard every 
yacht in the harbor skippers and 
crews were busy putting their 
boats in shape for the morning 
races. Running rigging was 
cleared up, and in a short time 
the yachts were ready for the tug 
that was to tow them to the start- 
ing line. 

The Class F boats, which were 
the first to get away, started at 
9.40, and were Spray, Chicago; 
Toledo; Spite and Otsiketa, of 
Detroit. The first and second legs 
of the 12-mile triangular course 
were balloon-jib runs and the 
third leg a beat to windward. 
The boats got over the line in a 
bunch, Otsiketa and Spite lead- 
ing to the first mark, where Spray 
went ahead. On the last leg 
there was a_ beautiful contest 
between Toledo and _ Otsiketa. 
The Toledo boat beat the Detroit entry, nosing her out at the 
finish by just one second. 

In Class A universal race the veteran Enright, of Toledo, 
showed her mettle to the modern racing craft, and although more 
than a quarter of a century old, she demonstrated that she is as 
young as she used to be by finishing one second ahead of Wedge, 
the only other boat to get away in this race. Three boats started 
in Class B universal race. They were Elsie, Toledo; Tattoo, 
Sandusky, and Mildred S., of Detroit. Elsie made a runaway 
tace of it, taking the lead and showing the other two the way 








HOME OF THE TOLEDO YACHT CLUB. 
RED DEVIL OF CLEVELAND. WINNER IN CLASS R. 
LAGOON AND FLOAT OF THE TOLEDO YACHT CLUB WHERE THE BOATS 
WERE MOORED. 


Lake race on Tuesday, got a bad 
start and crossed fully half a min- 
ute behind Judge. The first leg 
was a run down the wind, and 
Judge got away from the fleet 
here and was never headed. The 
race was sailed in less than an 
hour and a half, and the wind 
freshened to 14 miles before the 
finish. The boats were heeled 
over to the breeze and footed like 
race-horses. Billy Taft hung on 
to Judge until the first beat to 
windward, when Possum slipped 
into second place and stayed there 
until the finish. Grasser’s Billy 
Taft finished last. Her skipper 
made the mistake of carrying too 
much sail. Twenty boats started 
and nineteen finished. 

The second Inter-Lake catboat 
race was sailed at 1.30 Wednesday 
afternoon. The Taft Cup course 
was used, and the wind was blow- 
ing 14 miles an hour when the gun 
was fired. It freshened before 
the first round was finished, and 
the boats had all they could carry 
with shortened canvas. Billy Taft was the first to cross, with 
the rest of the fleet well bunched. One of the boats of the Sol- 
vay Club, of Detroit, fouled Windward, of the Buckeye Lake 
Club, at the start, and was thrown out of the race. After start 
ing on the final round Possum tucked in a single reef, as there 
was a squall hanging off in the southwest and the weather looked 
very threatening. Before half the fleet had finished the squall 
broke, and several were obliged to lower their canvas, and latef 
withdrew from the race. The last round was sailed in half a 
gale, and the boats were on their beam ends most of the time. 
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21-FOOT CLASS BEING TOWED OUT TO THE LAKE BY U. S. S. TUSCARORA. 


Possum maintained the lead and finished first, with Windward, 
of the Buckeye Lake Club, second, and the Detroit Yacht Club 
boat third. In the last 
round Gull, of Toledo, 
broke her boom. It 
was temporarily _re- 
paired, but the boat did 
not finish. 

The third race for 
the Taft Cup was 
started on the inside 
course at 10 o'clock 
Thursday morning, 
with a breeze out of 
the northwest blowing 
about 8 miles an hour, 
and the indications 
were favorable for a 
good race; but it flat- 
tened to about 5 miles 
at the finish. The De- 
troit Yacht Club’s boat 
was the first to cross 
the line, Judge was sec- 
ond, with Possum and 
silly Taft back with 
the fleet. The first leg 
was a slide down the 
wind, the second 
beat to windward, and 
the third a reach. Judge led at the first mark, with Billy Taft 
second, Gull third, and Ethel fourth. On rounding the first mark 
and coming.on the wind, Billy Taf: and Ethel pulled out from 
the rest of the fleet and started a race of their own. These two 
Grasser-designed boats had been dubued the light-weather speed 
boats, and, as they were in their elemeni, there was no hope for 
the rest of the fleet. Billy Taft never was headed thereafter, and 
Ethel held second place. Although the Detroit Yacht Club’s two 
boats and Judge were ahead of Possum at the end of the first 
round, Fred Pritchard, the latter’s skipper, took advantage of 
every fluke of wind and gradually worked up to third position, 
which he held to the end. 

Che postponed heat on the President’s Cup race was started at 
2 o'clock the same afternoon in a very light air. The boats got 
away well together, but Ethel immediately drew away from the 
rest. After sailing half-way to the first stake, Billy Taft worked 
clear of the other boats and rounded ‘second, about one minute 
astern of Ethel, with Judge third. On the beat to the second 
stake Billy Taft overhauled Ethel and finished the first round in 
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a HOOSIER BOY AT TOP SPEED. J. W. WHITLAW, OWNER, AT THE WHEEL. 
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the lead. The contest up to this time had been of little interest, 
excépt for the strife for first place between the Grasser and 
Aldrich boats. First one would lead, and then the other, favored 
by a fluke of wind, would slip to the front. Possum worked up 
to third position and would undoubtedly have held it, but after 
the leading boat rounded the last stake the fleet was becalmed 
and the time limit expired. The committee called off the race, 
and the fleet was towed back to port. 

Starting in a light breeze out of the northeast that finally in- 
creased to 12 miles an hour, the boats in the universal classes on 
Friday morning sailed the final heats of the regatta. The boats 
were late leaving the anchorage on account of the fog that pre- 
vailed until after 9 o'clock, and the first class was not sent across 
the line until 11.15. In the 21-foot class, Spray made a runaway 
race of it, and Toledo fell back in the rear of the procession, fin- 
ishing last in a fleet of four boats. In a heavy blow Toledo can 
give the boats in her class an argument, but she cannot drift in 
the light wind with Spray, which is the champion drifter of her 
Neither Wedge nor Enright started in Class A, as the 
former boat had the race sewed up and Enright had no chance for 
anything better than 
second. This was also 
the situation in the 
cruiser class, Juanita 
and Zenda failing to 
start. 

In Class B Elsie, of 
Toledo, finished first 
and won first prize, 
with Tattoo, of San- 
dusky, second, and 
Mildred S., of Detroit, 
third. In the 16-foot 
class Sella II again led 
the fleet and finished 
first, taking the prize. 
Nancy, of»Toledo, was 
second, and Gamble, of 
Detroit, third. 

Early in the morning 
the bay and river were 
enveloped in a blanket 
of fog so dense that it 
was impossible to see 
the yacht anchorage 
from the club-house, 
and there was not a 
breath of wind. The 
catboat sailors were keenly disappointed, for they expected to sail 
two races, one for the Taft Cup and the final in the Inter-Lake 


class. 





REACHING FOR THE SECOND MARK IN SECOND INTER-LAKE CAT BOAT RACE. 
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contest. At 9 o’clock the fog lifted and a breeze sprang up out 
of the northeast. The regatta committee then decided that, in- 
stead of sailing two races, they would include the final heat of 
the Taft Cup race in the regular Inter-Lake event and send the 
boats only once over the 6-mile course. When the starting gun 
was fired at 10.30, there was a 6-mile breeze blowing, which fresh- 
ened steadily to 12 by the time the boats finished. Billy Taft got 
over the line first, with one of the Solvay boats second, and Ethel, 
~ Judge and Possum well up with them and slightly to windward. 
The first leg was a beat, and Ethel and Billy Taft proceeded to 
make a runaway affair of it. At the start it was their weather, 
and they pulled away from the balance of the fleet as though the 
latter were tied to the dock. But the breeze was freshening, and 
Possum, which had held well over to the east shore, got the benefit 
of the off-shore wind, and when the first stake was turned was 
in third position, with Billy Taft first and Ethel second. They 
retained these relative positions until the end of the second round, 
when Possum worked past Ethel and hauled up on Billy Taft. 
The position of the three leaders did not change until the final 
beat to windward on the first leg of the third round, when Possum 
passed Billy Taft to windward and left her to fight it out with 


POSSUM, WINNER OF PRESIDENT TAFT CUP. 
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THE TAFT CUP AND ARTHUR DAVIS, OWNER, AND FRED PRITCHARD, 
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men that they-knew how to sail a boat. Each lady had a crew 
of one man to handle the sail. The boats were sent around the 
Taft course in a light northeast wind, making the first leg a broad 
reach. After the first stake was rounded the fleet was practically 
becalmed, and as a threatening squall was brewing in the west, 
some thought it advisable to abandon the race. Shortly before 


“the second stake was reached the breeze hauled to the westward, 


and Ethel rounded first, with Billy Taft second and Bill third. 
This gave the fleet a beat home in a nice sailing breeze, and was 


an excellent opportunity for the ladies to show what they could. 


do. Ethel and Billy Taft were having it out in the hardest-fought 
race of the week, and as the wise Dave Lorimer, aboard Ethel, 
directed his daughter to split tacks, Billy Taft stood on down the 
south shore and took advantage of every fluke in the wind, so 
that when the boats again came together on opposite tacks Billy 
Taft had the better of Ethel by about two minutes. She stood a 
short distance across her bow, made stays, and headed for the 
finish line, a sure winner. Ethel finished second and Bill third. 
It is a notable fact that these three boats, built from the same de- 
sign, finished first, second and third. 

The first event in the power boat programme of the regatta was 






ETHEL, SECOND IN TAFT CUP SERIES. 


SKIPPER OF POSSUM. 


Ethel for second place. It was a great race! Most of the time 
the beats were side by side; first one would forge slightly ahead 
and then the other would crawl up to the coveted berth. Billy 
Taft led Ethel at all the turns, and on the final run home secured 
the windward position and beat the Detroit boat for second place 
by four seconds. Possum finished a minute ahead of the nearest 
boat, and as she tore across the line and the hundreds of yachts- 
men assembled realized that the Taft Cup had been won by a To- 
ledo boat, she was greeted by a chorus of whistles and cheers that 
continued until after she was safely docked in the yacht lagoon. 
In addition to winning the Taft Cup, Possum won the first prize 
in the Inter-Lake catboat events. Possum was designed by Mr. 
Chas. D. Mower, of New York, and is a good, all-round little 
boat. Able as she is, however, a great deal was due to the 
thorough tuning and handling she received at the hands of her 
skipper, Fred Pritchard, who is considered the best small-boat 
sailor in these waters. 

The closing race of the regatta was started at 4 o’clock on Fri- 
day afternoon in the catboat class for the Commodore Richardson 
Cup. This is a fine perpetual trophy, and the deed of gift calls 
for lady skippers. The race was known as the Ladies Catboat 
Race, and brought out a number of fair skippers to prove to the 


There was 


the race in the cruiser class on Wednesday afternoon. 
only one boat—Sunbeam, of Cleveland—to start, although there 


were several entries. In Class C two boats went to the line; but 
Little Lady, owned by W. Scripps, of Detroit, was disabled at 
the start, and Wilanna went over the course alone. 

When the speed boats were called out shortly before 4 o’clock 
the revetment opposite the club-house was thronged with specta- 
tors, and the up-river bridges and docks were crowded when the 
racers passed in a cloud of spray. Hoosier Boy, of Rising Sun, 
Ind., under Buffalo Launch Club colors, beat Scripps II, of De- 
troit, in the large speed boat class, and it is estimated that over 
part of the course she did better than 30 miles an hour. This 
was a surprise to the Scripps contingent, as it was considered that 
Hoosier Boy, with 20 horsepower less and a heavier hull, would 
have no chance whatever. Four boats started in this event over 
a 20-mile course. While Hoosier Boy was first, she was beaten 
by Arab III, of Buffalo, on corrected time. Hoosier Boy got 
second place, with Scripps IT third. 

In Class S, Expense, of Buffalo, won, with Niagara II second, 
Stuart third, and Traveller fourth. The Class R event was won 
by Red Devil, of Cleveland, Leo Victor was second, and “23” 
third. In Class B of the cruiser race three boats went over the 
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-was started that afternoon, and 





course, Nomad II, Ventura and 
Catherine II, the former win- 
ning the race. 

On Thursday Hoosier Boy 
again proved that she is one of 
the fastest boats in the coun- 
try. In the mile trials she did 
one mile in two minutes, which 
was four seconds faster than 
Scripps II. The club team race 


here the Buffalo boats again 
distinguished themselves, 
Hoosier Boy and Niagara II, 
the team from the Buffalo 
Launch Club, winning the race. 

The: long-distance race for 
power cruisers was started at 11 o’clock on Thursday, when the 
Class B boats Nomad II and Ventura got away on the 34-mile 
run to Monroe Piers and return. The race resulted in a dead 
heat, the boats finishing neck and neck. In Class C. Wilanna 
and Little Lady covered the same course, Wilanna making the 
thirty-four miles in 3:04:59 and winning on time allowance. 

The final power boat races of the regatta attracted a large 


The Month 





DIANA, WHICH IS CLAIMED BY HER OWNER, C. LEDYARD BLAIR, TO BE EXEMPT 
FROM TAXATION AS SHE WAS BURNED AND REBUILT 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


NE thing that Eastern yachtsmen may be sure of next year 
is interesting racing in the 90-foot schooner class. Alex- 
ander S. Cochran, who last season purchased the sloop 

Avenger, has placed an order for a fore-and-after with the 
Herreshoffs. The boat will be designed for “cruising and rac- 
ing,” according to the report. I can see the Wizard of Bristol 
smile as he leans over his boards with this injunction in view. 
The last boat he built for “cruising and racing” was the sloop 
Irolita. She may have been a first-class cruiser, but as a racer 
she was the loggiest thing that ever breasted Narragansett Bay. 
Effort did not do a thing to her; and, in fact, she was prey for any 
sloop of almost any class. It is not at all likely that Herreshoff 
wil! fall between two stools in that way again. He may evolve 
for Mr. Cochran a schooner that can cruise, but it will be odds on 
that she will race over a measured course with far greater facility 
than she will cross the Atlantic. 

Speaking of weatherly schooners, all sorts of gossip has been 
going the rounds as to the night spent on Queen in the gale which 
scattered the New York Yacht Club fleet on its way from Vine- 





HOOSIER BOY CARRIED OFF THE HONORS WITH A SPEED OF 30 MILES. 
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crowd on Friday afternoon, 
and those who witnessed the 
performance of Hoosier Boy 
and Scripps II were amply re- 
paid for their hot journey. 
Both these boats gave marvel- 
ous exhibitions of speed. The 
former covered the 30-mile 
course, making five turns, in 
1:02:31, a fraction under 30 
miles an hour; but as she had 
to slow down at each of the 
five turns, she attained a speed 
of more than 30 miles on sa 
straight course. 

The Class S speed boats cov- 
ered the same course as their 
larger rivals, and LaTruda, of Buffalo, proved an easy winner, 
Niagara, another Buffalo boat, was second, with Stuart, of De- 
troit, third. In the races for power cruisers three classes were 
sent away. In Class A Nemo was first, with Sunbeam second. 
Nomad II was the winner in Class B, with Ventura second. In 
Class C the first prize went to Grayling, the second to L-E-R-, Jr., 
and the third to Little Lady. 


in Yachting 


yard Haven to Portland, Me. It was a knockdown and drag-out 
buffeting the elements gave her, and there was one time, accord- 
ing to reports, when those aboard of her were not entirely certain 
she would ever float on an even keel again. In drawing alleged 
lessons of this cruise, a writer for a certain magazine, who at least 
has been reading of yachting events long enough to know better, 
took the fleet of Gloucester fishing schooners as the basis for a 
philippic against the boats of the New York Yacht Club. What 
would these Gloucestermen have done, he asks, in a storm such 
as knocked the fleet of yachts apart? He answers his question by 
stating they would not have been bothered at all. Of course, it 
would be useless to point out to. such critics as he that boats de- 
signed and built to pursue the festive mackerel and cod on the 
Georges, the Grand Banks and even far Labrador are hardly to 
be compared With racing yachts. Fair and discerning criticism 
can never hurt the New York Yacht Club, or any other club; but 
let it be fair and discerning. 





MRS. ROBERT GOELET’S NAHMA, AN ENGLISH-BUILT YACHT FLYING THE 
AMERICAN FLAG, WHICH HAS BEEN IN FOREIGN WATERS SINCE IQOI. 














While on the subject of this club I am reminded that a great 
deal of uncertainty is being expressed among the officers and rac- 
ing members as to the objective for next year’s cruise. 
no desire to avoid a long sea jaunt, but the question seems to be 
whether it would be advisable to go to Maine again so soon. Here 
in the vicinity of New York we are so situated that very few 
cruises but that along the Sound or up the New England coast are 
practicable. Whatever is done, it seems likely that some sort of 
a schedule will be arranged whereby the races for the King’s and 
Astor Cups will be sailed before the port-to-port runs begin, as 
was the case this year. This means that wherever the New York 
Yacht Club fleet goes next year Newport will be the rendezvous. 
Then the two racing events can be sailed, eliminating the neces- 
sity of putting the racing yachts in cruising trim, then changing 
to racing trim, and back once more to cruising equipment. If the 
itinerary involves any great amount of deep-sea work, W. B. Dun- 
can, Jr., would meet any tumultuous conditions which may arise 
by having the steam yachts of the fleet go ahead in parallel col- 
umns spouting oil from their sterns like water-sprinkling carts. 
Mr. Duncan’s eyes twinkled when he made this suggestion some 
time ago, so I should not advise the steam yacht members of his 
club to take him very seriously in this regard. 

Here is a fine kettle of fish! Out in Detroit the success of a 
sloop has given rise to a dispute the nature of which I doubt was 
ever conceived by the wisest, most resourceful sea lawyer that 
ever lived. It seems that the Ste. Claire Cup was this season won 
for the third time by the sloop Spray, formerly owned by Her- 
man T. Schmidt, of Detroit, and subsequently sold to her present 
owner, F. A. Price, the Chicago yachtsman. Now when Mr. 
Schmidt owned the sloop she won two of the three heats neces- 
sary for ownership of the trophy, those of 1905 and 1906. When 
he sold her to Mr. Price he stipulated, according to the report, 
that he (Schmidt) should sail her for the Ste. Claire Cup in the 
race of 1907. That year, however, Mr. Price kept the boat on 
Lake Michigan, so that her former owner had no opportunity for 
sailing her. This year, however, Commodore Price entered the 
boat in the Detroit Yacht Club sweepstakes and won the third 
heat. Now Mr. Schmidt claims the cup; but Commodore Price, 
by virtue, I suppose, of the agreement that Mr. Schmidt should 
sail Spray for the cup in 1907, holds that the cup is his. All in 
all, I should say that, if the facts of the case have come to me as 
they realty are, there has been some pretty sharp sport on fresh 
water. I hope the matter will be adjusted, for the sake of yacht- 
ing in the Middle West. What does the possession of a cup 
amount to if around it arises a controversy which kills competi- 
tion between yachtsmen of the two important sections of the Lake 
country! Technically, Commodore Price may be in the right; he 
may be ethically in the right, too. If so, I trust he has been able 
to convince Mr. Schmidt of that fact. 

The suggestion advanced some time ago that the annual 
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regatta of the New York Yacht Club be sailed off Sandy Hook, 
or from a point in the lower bay, as used to be the case some years 
ago, has met with nothing but opposition. None of the racing 
yachtsmen favor the New York course, and there is no sentiment 
for it among non-racing members. It is probable that the long- 
distance race from Glen Cove to Newport, as was sailed last sea- 
son, with the annual regatta at that port, will be repeated next 
year. 

Reports from the Adirondack lakes tell of a condition of affairs 
among owners of motor boats that should be rectified. On Lake 
Placid, for instance—and this complaint comes from a motor-boat 
man, by the way—there are some ninety power boats, many of 
them operated by boys or young women who have no more idea 
of the elementary rules of the road than children. They run at 
night without lights, and in the daytime scamper merrily here and 
there, utterly ignorant of the signals by which the course might 
be indicated, and in general doing the wrong thing rather than 
the right thing time after time. The result is that navigation is 
perilous, and that men who know how to handle their boats are 
in constant danger of sinking other craft or being sunk them- 
selves. It takes so little time to learn the rules of the road and 
the conditions governing right of way are so simple that one 
would think any person of intelligence would not think of neg- 
lecting them. Some accident up there will probably bring home 
its needed lesson. We Americans usually wait for a point to be 
driven into us before we see it, to mix metaphors a trifle. 

Everyone on the Hanan steam yacht Editha went over and gave 
“Billy” Gardner a good slap on the back when his Manhasset Cup 
racer Windward won the second race from the Herreshoff chal- 
lenger Naulahka off Indian Harbor last September, thus hold- 
ing the trophy for the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. Gardner did 
not have much time in which to design Windward, the order for 
her coming comparatively late in the season; but he went ahead, 
turned out a dream of a boat, and when she was finally launched 
Addison Hanan had something less than a fortnight in which to 
tune her up; Naulahka had the entire season. It is true the airs 
were light in both races; but those who witnessed the series and 
have followed the poor performance of the Herreshoff creation 
in previous races held no doubt that Windward was her master, 
or mistress, under any and all conditions. Gardner is a man of 
the rarest genius in his chosen field, and if ever a challenge comes 
for the America’s Cup a candidate for the honor of meeting a 
foreign sloop will come from his boards as sure as shooting. 
And it would not be wise to stake too heavily on the chances that 
anything the Herreshoffs could produce could beat her. Lack 
of experience might stand in his way if 90-foot sloops were built; 
but if it came to 70-footers—and America’s Cup races may come 
to this some day, mark the prediction !—Gardner will ask no odds 
of any designer in the world. 

Three of the fifty owners of foreign-built yachts within the 
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jurisdiction of the New York Custom House have paid the ton- 
nage tax duty recently imposed by Congress. These men were 
Joseph Pulitzer, of the 1,607-ton Liberty, who paid $11,249; Fred- 
erick Gallatin, of Riviera, who paid $2,856, and Walter Jennings, 
owner of Hope. Many have been the protests against the tax. 
C. Ledyard Blair, of Diana, states that his yacht was burned to 
the water’s edge shortly after he purchased her from F.G. Bourne, 
and that she was rebuilt here. He regards her, therefore, as 
American-built. The collector of the port, William Loeb, Jr., 
has the protest under advisement. A representative of Mrs. Rob- 
ert Goelet objects to paying the tax on the yacht Nahma, on the 
grounds that she has been in foreign waters since 1901. The 
United States District Attorney will bring suits against the delin- 
quent yachtsmen and then the test of the law for which everyone 
has been waiting will come. 

I learned the other day that a Great Lake sailor, whose name 
has been withheld, has been dickering with a famous Eastern de- 
signer for a schooner for next season. Good! Lake Michigan, 
with the towering sails of Amorita and Valmore adding dignity 
to regattas last summer, was never so alluring. 
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A new high-speed motor boat that has recently been attracting 
much attention in regattas along the Hudson River by reason of 
the great speed she has shown for her size, is Gunfire II. Though 
only launched on September 16, she started in the long-distance 
race to Poughkeepsie and return in the Hudson River Motor Boat 
Carnival on the 18th, and covered the 132%4 miles in 5 hours 54 
minutes and 20 seconds, finishing first and winning time prize. 
For a boat only 25 feet long, with a 30-horsepower motor, this is 
a remarkable showing. After competing in the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration races with good success, she made a new record. for 
the upper Hudson at Troy on October 9 by covering a 15-mile 
course in 37 minutes 8 seconds, or at the rate of 24.26 miles per 
hour. Considering the insufficient time for getting the motors in 
running shape, this is wonderful speed. While we are making 
great progress in speed boats of the smaller sizes, it would be well 
if we could be having more experience in 50-foot, or 15-metre, 
craft, as we shall undoubtedly be called upon to meet European 
boats of this size in international contests in the near future— 
and there is a vast difference between building a successful 25- 
footer and a 15-metre boat. 


The New Commodore of the New York Yacht Club 


TO THE INITIATIVE AND ENERGY OF COMMODORE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES IS DUE, IN A 
LARGE MEASURE, THE BREAKING OF THE CONSERVATISM AND THE RESTORATION OF THE 
PRESTIGE OF THE ORGANIZATION IN RACING 


By LAWRENCE PERRY 


N large measure the success of the New York Yacht Club sea- 
son of 1909 depended upon the initiative, energy and 
undaunted enthusiasm of Arthur Curtiss James, commo- 

dore of that organization. Always known as an ardent yachts- 
man, Commodore 


who assumed office with the clear-cut intention of “doing things.” 
He was by no means overpowered. by the honor which had come 
to him, which, however, is by no means saying he did not realize 
his responsibilities. He did; but these responsibilities, as he con- 

ceived them, were not 





James’ election as 
chief executive of the 
club was expected to 
have the result of 
breaking some of the 
conservatism which 
had been weighing it 
down in recent years 
and of placing it in 
some such position in 
the eyes of the coun- 
try as its reputation 
as the greatest yacht- 
ing institution in the 
world warranted. 

In this he has dis- 
appointed no one, and 
with still another year 
at his disposal—after 
which, in accordance 
with an unwritten law 
of the club, he must 
tr etire—there is no 
doubt he will create 








the responsibilities 
which appear to have 
formulated them- 
selves in the minds of 
some of his predeces- 
sors. For one thing, 
he did not remain 
awake at night won- 
dering how he could 
accomplish anything 
while at the same time 
steering clear of tra- 
ditions. 

A study of his re- 
cord of last season 
clearly indicates that 
where _ traditions 
stood in his’ way they 
had to go, and he 
held firmly to the 
idea that the best 
way of getting past 
an obstacle was to go 
straight through and 








a standard of achieve- 
ment and a record for 
resource and _ ability 
in the conduct of 
affairs of the club which will prove an inspiration to his suc- 
cessors for some years to come. 

Commodore James, from the very outset, was clearly a man 


COM MODORE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES, N. Y. Y. C. 
A. PLUMMER ON THE QUARTERDECK OF ALOHA, 


(ON THE LEFT), AND FLEET CAPTAIN FRANKLIN 


not around it. He 
had a_ well - defined 
impression, appa- 
rently, that the rea- 
son club regattas were not well attended, and that such entries 
as were obtained were only secured under stress of personal 
solicitation, was not due to any fundamental evil, so far as the 
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club was concerned, that it was not a case of dry rot, but that 
regattas and other events had been suffered to become perfunc- 
tory by those in charge of them. 

The present regatta committee had seen this as clearly as Mr. 
James had, and when he assumed office they were ready for him. 
They had ideas which they wanted to put into practice, and the 
new commodore had sufficient discernment to see that those ideas 
were applicable to the situation as he saw it. Everyone knows 
what followed; everyone associated in any way with the club 
events of 1909 noted the new spirit, the new enthusiasm, and, bet- 
ter, the possibilities for 2 forward impulse 
in seasons to come such as the New York 
Yacht Club has not known for years. 

It was not that Commodore James was 

in any way reckless in asserting his ex- 
ecutive authority in matters appertaining 
either to the sport of yachting, per se, or in 
other affairs connected with the organiza- 
tion. He knew where he was going and 
what he was doing all the time. In the 
matter of hiring a boat for the regatta com- 
mittee, for example! He had a swift steam 
tender for his flagship, Aloha, and he could 
see no reason why hundreds of dollars 
should be spent on regatta committee tugs 
when his tender would better serve the pur- 
pose. And so the regatta committee 
utilized The Limited up to the New York 
Yacht Club cruise and then conducted the 
port-to-port runs from the bridge of a 
steam yacht. 
- At Portland, Me., when his fleet had been 
scattered by a breeze of wind, he accepted 
the situation calmly, and proceeded to make 
the best of it forthwith. The way in which 
the scattered members of the fleet were 
rounded up, with the resultant splendid 
showing at Bar Harbor, indicates executive 
ability of no low order. The Aloha was no 
“holy of holies” for any person. 

“Come aboard when you wish to know 
anything, and we will tell you if we can,” 
was the invitation from the Aloha to men 
whose business it was to gather informa- 
tion concerning yachting events, and this 
in itself was a departure which those who 
have followed yachting in past years will 
realizé is radical. 

If Commodore James realized that the 

course of the club in years past had not 
been such as to prevent a feeling of pub- 
lic antagonism, or contempt, against it, he 
could not have set out to rectify such a state 
of mind more tactfully, or, for that mat- 
ter, more successfully. This is written 
without the knowledge of Commodore 
James, and the probabilities are he would 
not wish it to be written as it appears here; 
but nothing but the truth has been written, and nothing has been 
written that those who have followed the course of the New York 
Yacht Club last year will not echo. 
_ A statement that he would favor having the club accept any 
reasonable sort of a challenge for the America’s Cup, whether 60 
or whether go-raters be named, would be unwarranted: but this 
much may be said: if he felt that the best interests of the club 
and of American yachting dictated such a course he would en- 
thusiastically advocate it. 











ALOHA, FLAGSHIP OF COMMODORE 
JAMES. 
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Commodore James is a merchant of New York City, and is 
known among friends for many works of philanthropy. He was 
graduated from Amherst in 1889, and joined the New York Yacht 
Club in February, 1894. In 1907 he was elected vice-commodore, 
serving under Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, and in the win- 
ter of 1908 he was elected to succeed Mr. Vanderbilt. Previ- 
ously Commodore James had served as chief officer of the Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, of Oyster Bay—a mighty fine 
organization—and he is still an enthusiastic member. His big 
brigantine-rigged auxiliary Aloha has long been a familiar and 
interesting figure in Eastern and foreign 
waters, and next year he will have as flag- 
ship a new Aloha, bark-rigged, designed by 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane. This will be the 
largest auxiliary in the world, and will be 
the feature of New York Yacht Club events 
next season. 

Commodore James has long been known 
as an enthusiastic and capable sailor, and 
he has made many off-shore cruises in his 
Aloha, most of them under sail. He has 
crossed the Western Ocean in her a number 
of times, once leaving here in the early 
spring for a Mediterranean cruise and driv- 
ing her all the way to Gibraltar under can- 
vas. 

The Aloha is a fine example of a sea- 
going auxiliary, being 160 feet long over 
all, 130 feet on the waterline, with 26 feet 4 
inches beam, and drawing 14 feet of water. 
She was built in 1899, is of steel through- 
out, and has a compound reciprocating en- 
gine which gives her a speed under power 
of about 10 knots. She is full brigantine- 
rigged, with a spread of some 13,000 square 
feet of canvas. On the wind she is not as 
sharp, of course, as the more modern 
schooners; but with a beam or quartering 
wind she is remarkably fast. Her tall spars 
and shapely black hull are well known on 
Long Island Sound and New York waters, 
where she has been seen nearly every sum- 
mer. 

The Commodore has always done all in 
his power to foster the sailing end of 
yachting, and the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club, of which he was commodore 
for a number of years, is known as one of 
the foremost racing clubs on the Atlantic 
Coast. When the regatta committee of the 
New York Yacht Club proposed the race 
from Glen Cove to Newport this year, Com- 
modore James offered a cup which brought 
to the starting line all of the big auxiliaries 
that were in commission, and contributed 
much to the success of the event. 

Next season’s outlook for the New York 
Yacht Club is one of extreme brightness. 
Plans which have been laid this year will be pushed forward to 
completion, and when, at the close, Commodore James steps down, 
he will have had the supreme satisfaction of having left his club 
in better condition than when he assumed office. 

In dwelling upon what Commodore James has done during his 
first season as the head of the New York Yacht Club, one should 
not overlook the work that has been done by his subordinates and 
by the regatta committee. It is largely due to their personal 
efforts that the club has made such a good showing. 
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Around the Cape on Ariel 


By A. CARY SMITH 


~ “With my Hya! Heeya! Heeya! Hullah! Haul! 
Oh! the green that thunders aft along the deck. 
Are you sick of towns and men? You must sign and sail again, 
‘ For it’s: ‘Billy Bowlegs, pack your kit and trek.” 


ANY years ago the N. Y. Y. C. fleet started from Glen 

Cove at about 6.30 a. m., the signals from the flagship 

reading: “Fleet, proceed to New London.” The wind 

was east, and a fine sail was looked forward to.’ But as the day 

wore on the breeze became like the nine lives of a cat, consistency 

being its chief virtue, and reefs were taken in as night grew near. 

A number of boats thought that discretion was the better part 

of valor, and a Fabian policy was decided upon, and that warlike 

saying kept presenting itself to the mind, “He that fights and runs 
away may live to fight another day.” 

The writer was on board that much-derided boat, Vindex. The 
topmast was housed, a single reef taken in the mainsail, No. 2 
jib set, and all on board settled down for an all-night job. The 
watch was sent below in real ship-shape style. The idlers went 
to bed, in frilled night-shirts, bedad! The writer severa! times 
looked below at the men sleeping peacefully, with the water wash- 
ing the deadlights of the house. 

During the night we had it out with the big schooner Rambler, 
tack and tack, in regular ship-shape style—“Stand by for stays!” 
“H-a-a-rd a-lee!” and ’round she goes, while the head sheets 
are trimmed and we boil through it. As we neared the Race the 
wind increased so much that the watch had to take down the jib. 
When we reached New London we found the Rambler and Idler. 
The rest of the fleet was strung along the Sound, some not get- 
ting to Newport for nearly a week. The schooner Eva took so 
much water into her jib—so the captain said—that they had to 
make a harbor. Some guests got mal-de-mer, and their hosts 
made a harbor on that account. 

The late lamented Capt. Coffin—that genial old salt !—after the 
cruise was over said, ““When you hear yachtsmen say they like 
a blow, don’t believe ’em.” But-in justice to the yachtsmen of 
that day, the boats they had then had only inside iron ballast— 
anything from grate bars to boiler punchings—while one had cop- 
per dross nearly up to the cabin floor. Those were the days be- 
fore the much-scoffed-at naval architect had arrived, and boats 
were built from a “mo-d-dle” and laid down by practical men. 
The author of the Vindex was held up to the public scorn in the 
daily prints as a so-called naval architect, and even yacht owners 
did not disdain to blow their penny trumpets in the “Spirit,” and 
reporters were egged on to show him up. After this sail the 
talk slacked down a bit. But it was all for the best. 

Years elapsed. The writer was to meet the schooner Ariel 
at Port Jefferson to join the fleet for the cruise to Maine. The 
launch was at the dock, while the yacht, by a legal fiction, was 
hove-to outside waiting for the launch. The party made the 
launch rather heavy, and the N. E. wind grew less mild as we 
neared the inlet. To show what attention should be given to min- 
ute details, when the spray began to fly, and kept on flying, the 
writer found that his rubber coat had been buttoned to starboard 
instead of to port, and a lot of cold water found its way inside. 
No yacht could be seen outside, and when the boat nearly stoppea 
at a steep sea and took a lot of it over the top, we turned back, 
sadder and wetter men. Someone suggested dinner at the hotel. 
The host looked blankly at the spokesman, and said: “Dining- 
room full.” We waited, wetly, until at last dinner was an- 
nounced. 

“Keds ? 





At last one room was found, 


Why, we are all full!” 
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—Rudyard Kipling. 


and the writer was piloted up the street to a candy shop, over 
which there was a nice bedroom. To take wet duds off and turn 
in was not a long job, and sweet repose came to the weary seeker 
after pleasure. Early next morning the subscriber looked in a 
book on a table and in it read: “Some roam from pole to pole 
in search of bliss.” This was cold comfort, but after breakfast 
we forgot all our ills. The sky lightened up, we forgot about 
the night before and, with many a jest at our appearance, we took 
the launch and boarded the yacht. 

There was a big fleet at the Vineyard. New London was 
ignored, and we went through to Newport in one stretch. After 
a good leading breeze from the Vineyard to Pollock Rip, the wind 
came out dead ahead and the sky began to take on a color and 
form that presaged a long journey to Portland. At first it was a 
nice whole-sail breeze, but as the day wore on it grew stronger 
and stronger. Ariel was very light in ballast, and we soon began 
to wash the decks in a most wasteful manner. The lee shutters 
had to be knocked loose to let out the pond in the lee waist. 

As night came on the wind increased, and we finally clewed up 
the topsails. After a long tussle with the wind, a double reef was 
put in the mainsail. Reefing a mainsail off the Cape is not the 
easy job that is implied in the statement, “We took in two reefs.” 
The first thing is to get the halyards all clear and coiled away. 
When it is dark as a pocket, this is not like a mild day off Larch- 
mont. The next thing is, “Take up weather lift, slack lee lift. 
Slack main sheet a foot or so,” followed by “Slack both halyards 
slowly. Haul out on the reef tackle.” The captain lets her 
come-to a bit, while the sail bangs and slats like thunder. Then he 
keeps her off, and then luffs a bit. All this time the sail comes 
slowly down. At last, “That’s well reef pennant; make the 
tack fast.” 

“Slack weather lift!” As the boom comes slowly down, the 
crotch tackles are set up taut. “That’s well the lift!’ and the boys 
lay out on the boom to pass the reef flat. As you look at them, 
the thought comes to your mind, “Suppose one of them should 
slip, could we get him?” 

At last the sail is reefed and then the men tail on to the hal- 
yards and get it up as taut as a drum head. Now the captain 
keeps her off, and as we peep into the binnacle, just before the 
light blows out, we see that she is on her course for Portland. We 
pound along for a long time, and suddenly out of the dark for- 
ward comes the sharp cry, “‘Jib’s split!” 

“Get forward, boys, and get her in!” and the captain keeps her 
off so that the boys won't be washed off the bowsprit, and they 
haul away at it. As near as we can see, the jib is split in the 
middle and ripped from the tack up the stay. The slatting of 
that sail is bad for weak nerves. Word is passed below in a tone 
one would never recognize on shore. Just get out there once and 
hear that dulcet voice! That is the cave-dweller that is talking’; 
civilization has dropped off like a cloak. But the sound com- 
forts those below, nevertheless. 

The boys work like tigers on the bowsprit; at last they lay in— 
it has been nearly an hour since they went out. Then we tack 
and stand to the northward, to get our position. As we stand 
in, the sea is dead ahead, and we dig into it once in a while in a 
way that makes the boat tremble. Just after a deep dive, that 
wakes up the writer, who has been taking forty winks leaning 
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against the main sheet winch—not a feather bed, by any means— 
there comes aft a sharp yell, “Forestay’s gone, sir!” Quick as 
lightning comes from the skipper, “Keep her away!” Off she 
goes, and the main sheet is slacked a bit. 

How comfortable it is bowling along before the sea after ham- 
mering into it! is the first sensation. Just then, however, a sea 
rears up on the quarter and slaps against the boat, descending in 
a liberal douche. This is what rubber coats and boots are made 
for! By this time it is nearly 2 a.m. We cannot tell just where 
we are, but supposed we are some 30 miles beyond Highland 
Light. 

We reached Provincetown at gray dawn and anchored. Went 
below, took a sandwich and some fire-water, turned in, and slept 
the sleep of the just until 8.20. A wonderful cure for insomnia 
is a night on deck off the Cape; but, like a cold lamp-post for a 
black eye, not always convenient. 

When we went on deck next forenoon there lay near us a 
pathetic sight—a sloop yacht with mast gone about 10 feet from 
the deck, bowsprit gone and main boom down on deck, sail 
partly cut away, no gaff to be seen. The wind was blowing very 
hard, and a lot of fishermen were at anchor. At last we got word 
from Elmina, and heard that she reached the line at Portland at 
9.15; but how she got there remains to be told. 

At no time was Queen ahead of Elmina more than four min- 
utes on the beat from Pollock Rip, and when we reflect that 
Elmina is allowed more than twe minutes in a 37-mile race, this 
was not much of a lead. She was timed when Elmina crossed 
her wake. The last time Queen crossed Elmina was about dark, 
Elmina being on port tack, Queen on starboard. After stand- 
ing across Queen’s wake about a mile Elmina came about to star- 
board. It was then beginning to blow, and the foresail was taken 
in. After sailing about half an hour Queen’s lights were seen. 
Elmina crossed her bow by a wide margin, Queen came about on 
the same tack, and that was the last seen of her. 

Elmina sailed with foresail doused until about 2 a.m. Then 
the wind increasing, the forestaysail was taken in. At 5 a. m. full 
sail was made, including topsails. They were then off Whale 
Back Light, and carried all sail to Wood Island, when they had 
to snug down to mainsail, jib and staysail, which sail was carried 
until the finish at 9.15 a.m. Capt. Dennis stood at the wheel for 
2334 hours without food or drink. As he expressed it, “Felt used 
up the next day.” Nothing was carried away—she never shipped 


English 


Lonpon, October 15. 

HE British yachting season, which is now closed, has been, 

on the whole, better than the majority of people expected 

it to be. The weather was not what may truthfully be 

described as ideal. When the wind blew, it blew too hard, and 

when it did not, the calm was like that which distinguished Eden, 

though the language was not. Whole-sail breezes lasting for 

days on end were few and far between. As a consequence, the 

light-weather racing was fuller of flukes than might have been, 

and the after-dinner reflections of some of the owners were not 
so joyous as usual. 

In the Solent regattas of August I reckon Shamrock had more 
real hard luck than any first-class cutter ever suffered. When 
the season opened I ventured the suggestion that she was still 
slightly the faster boat. I adhere to the view. Whenever there 
was any weight in the wind she was always quicker and cleverer 
than White Heather, and I am reasonably sure that in a round of 
open-channel work, away from the hills and the trees, she would 
justify my confidence. As I mentioned, the alterations to White 
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a sea, but made the spray fly. She could have sailed another race 
after the crew had had some rest. The performance of Aurora 
was wonderful. While we have an ex-commodore who stays at 
his post like an old shellback the spirit of yachting can never die 
out. I cannot do better than give the account of her race as 
written by Mr. W. B. Duncan, Jr., who was on Aurora, and took 
a prominent part in sailing her: 

‘About 9.30 p. m. the wind shifted and came out nearly N. E., 
and at 9.40 we tacked ship in a rain squall and headed N. by W. 
on starboard tack, with increasing wind and looking quite nasty. 
We took in the staysail, and somewhere about that time I saw 
some flare lights astern, and we would have gone down to them 
had not I thought that some steam yacht would surely see them 
and bear down on them, as at that time I could see the lights of 
two steam yachts within signaling distance. We made all ar- 
rangements to take in the mainsail if it got any worse; but at 
about 10.30 it cleared up, though the wind and sea did not go 
down any. As we were making very good weather of it, we hung 
on to the whole mainsail and jib for the rest of the night. We 
did not sail her hard, but eased her along as much as possible. At 
daylight we made the Isle of Shoals Light dead ahead, just where 
we expected to pick it up, and our course carried us just to lee- 
ward of White Island. We ran in to the Portsmouth shore be- 
fore tacking ship, and began making sail again. At daylight there 
was not a sail in sight, and only the steam yacht Sultana, whose 
bow we crossed just before we got to Isle of Shoals. We had 
nothing to eat except crackers and cheese until we got under the 
lee of White Island, when we were able to start the fires and get 
some coffee and eggs cooked. By the time we were a little to the 
northward of Boone Island we got the topsail on, and, a little later, 
the jibtopsail, and finished with all sail. 

“The only thing that worried me during the night was the 
possibility of losing a man overboard, and, of course, of earry- 
ing away something; but we got through without the slightest 
trouble, only as I did not leave the deck except to look at the 
chart for twenty-nine hours, I felt that ocean racing was not all 
fun. 

“The little ship behaved beautifully, and made no water ex- 
cept through the skylights and hatches, which were not fit for go- 
ing to sea with. The crew showed themselves to be a splendid 
lot of men, and would jump to everything they were called on to 
do, just as if it were summer racing on Long Island Sound.” 
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Heather—particularly the bigger sail-spread—have improved her 
ghosting qualities. . 

Leaving the Royal Yacht Squadron King’s Cup race—which 
was confined to yachts owned by members—out of account, the 
boats have each won twenty of the forty races of the season. I 
am afraid Sir Thomas expected more than that. 
he did, because there is a chance of another definite challenge 
for the America’s Cup the moment he is faced with the necessity 
of building a new yacht. I do not think he will build another 
boat for racing in British waters; there is not fun enough in the 
game for the money. There would be wisdom under these cir- 
cumstances in having another unconditional plunge for the Cup. 
Mr. Fife’s skill is a lot riper than it was; we have some fine rac- 
ing crews of young men just now; at least two of our skippers are 
very anxious to have another try. And at the worst the boat can 
only lose. 

The international 15-metre class, which we expected to see at 
full strength at Cowes, proved a bit of a disappointment. The 
boats turned up all right; but two of them were over their meas- 
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urement, and had to be adjusted when they ought to have been 
racing. Then some of the Windless days to which I have alluded 
came along to spoil the sport. I should not like to say which of 
the Spanish boats is the faster, though, to my mind, the cleverest 
of the lot is Tuiga—the Fife representative, which was built at 
Fairlie. King Alfonso’s Hispania, which was built in Spain from 
Mr. Fife’s design, also impressed me. She was sailed by Stephen 
Barbrook, of Tollesbury, and Tuiga by George Ganning, of 
Cowes. 

But the Spanish element in the crews of all the -visiting craft 
was a disturbing factor. You did not know exactly how much to 
write off on its account. These Spaniards were the hottest lot 
of racing hands I have ever seen in a boat. If there was anything 
to do down to leeward you could go and do it; they had not come 
aboard to get wet. Moreover, no amount of training served to 
quicken them in the handling of sail. They needed time for every 
operation, and they took it. Another of their obvious deficiencies 
was disregard for their personal appearance. An owner pays for 
more than speed when he buys a racing yacht; he expects to get 
for his money something that will look pretty, as well as sail fast. 
The rejoinder to all this may be that the Spaniards will improve 
with practice. I sincerely hope they will, but some of the English 
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in tandem on each of two shafts. In each case the power de- 
veloped was, roughly, 800 horsepower. Both the hulls were built 
by Saunders, of Cowes. The lesson of the few contests between 
the boats seemed to me that you can overdo the multiplication of 
cylinders. 

We are beginning to think here that you can also overdo the 
power. I do not mean the power for given boat dimensions, but 
marine motor power generally. The tendency is to regard hull 
design as a more important element than it has up till now been 
considered. There is more in this than meets the eye. If we 
can make a hull which a 200-horsepower motor will drive at a 
speed of not far short of 30 knots, you are in for the time of your 
life defending the British International Cup, because there are a 
score of men here to whose purses a boat of that kind is possi- 
ble, whereas only millionaires can think of a Wolseley-Siddeley or 
a Daimler II. 

Of course, if we challenge for next year and elect to be rep- 
resented by a 40-foot Miranda, you are beaten to begin with. 
That is no boast, as time may show. Miranda is the Thorny- 
croft skimmer which I mentioned some time ago. She is 22 feet 
long, and her engine is a 40-horsepower Thornycroft. Her speed 
in smooth water over a certified half-mile was 27 knots. She 





START OF THE KING’S CUP RACE AT COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


skippers I have talked with on the subject seem to be of a totally 
different mind. 

The international interest of the smaller-class racing was also 
alittle disappointing. Ido not mean to say that our 6 and 8-metre 
boats have been failures either as boats or as classes. On the 
contrary, we have enjoyed quite a spirited year’s racing with them 
in the Solent, and also in the estuary of the Thames. But there 
has not been the international sport I expected when the rule was 
adopted. Of course, it costs a great deal of money to cart these 
little boats between England and the Continent. But I do not be- 
lieve the freight was so much the barrier as the fact that a man 
with a boat of either of these ratings could always get as much 
racing as he wanted in his own district. I do not think that in the 
circumstances of last season anything short of a trophy presented 
by the German Emperor or our King would have ensured a really 
rousing race. However, the owners seemed to be quite well 
pleased with the sport they got, and there is no reason, therefore, 
why I should grumble about it. 

Our motor boat racing season lost its interest pretty rapidly as 
the season approached its end, chiefly through the withdrawal of 
the majority of the faster craft. The Duke of Westminster’s 
Wolseley boat Ursula, which was at Monaco in the spring, main- 
tained her speed to the close. The other 50-footer—Lord Howard 
de \WWalden’s Amazon—was not quite so successful. Ursula was 
al\ays faster. As I think I have mentioned, there are two Wolse- 
ley engines in Ursula of 12 cylinders each, driving twin screws. 
Amazon’s installation consists of four 8-cylinder Daimlers, two 


planes at between 17 and 18 knots. By increasing the length to 
40 feet and the power proportionately, you will see exactly where 
you are. To be forewarned is, you may say, to be forearmed. 

You may flatter yourselves that it will be easy to meet a skim- 
mer with a skimmer. But it is not. It will take you about two 
years to perfect a hydroplane type, and half of you will die of 
broken hearts before the blamed thing has planed at all. We 
thought we knew all about the business a year ago; now we think 
we shall know all about it next year. One built early this season 
could not be got to plane until mid-August; then, to signalize the 
achievement, she broke in two. One or two of them have not 
planed yet, and an obstinate example declines to move at all ex- 
cept at the tail of a tow-rope. Our only two successes have been 
Miranda and Glisseuse. The latter is a Fauber type, with a 
three-cylinder, water-cooled Anzani. This is the motor which 
was in the aeroplane with which Bleriot crossed the Channel. I 
mean the type is the same. The aeroplane motor is a two-cylin- 
der, air-cooled engine. The smaller Ricochets have also Anzanis. 
Of course, if Fauber is really a naturalized American, your case 
may turn out to be not so bad as I think it is. The Fauber hy- 
droplane Eagle is exceptionally fast, but her highest speed is in 
absolutely smooth water. The Thornycroft type keeps her speed 
in moderately rough water, although the comfort of traveling in 
her is decreased. However, it is all before you, and if you are 
well beaten—as I sincerely hope you will be—you will know 
something about hydroplanes when it is all over. 

Ropert MacIntyre. 
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TWO WEEKS OF RACING BY THE ATLANTIC AND BROOKLYN YACHT CLUBS—CLOSE CONTEST 
FOR THE THOMPSON CUP BETWEEN PRINCESS, INTREPID AND ELEANOR—NEED OF AN 
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association race week! 

Such was the opinion of 
the majority of the Corinthians 
who sail on lower New York 
Bay after the splendid annual 
regatta of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club had brought to a close the 
best race week that the Sea Gate 
organization had ever known. 
The necessity of an association 
week is the outcome of the 
peculiar state of affairs that has 
grown up during the past few 
years in Gravesend Bay yacht- 
ing. For the past two seasons 
the Atlantic Yacht Club has 
brought Brooklyn yachting to a 
close with three or more days 
of interesting racing. This year 
the Brooklyn Yacht Club de- 
cided that it also would give up 
its annual cruise and, instead of 
calling upon other yacht clubs, 
invite yachtsmen to its new home 
at Westlawn for a week of sport. 

The Brooklyn Yacht Club 
reached its decision rather late 
in the season. Notwithstanding 
the fact that its plans were not 
particularly well advertised, the 
Westlawn organization had the 
satisfaction of starting Aspirant 
and Gardenia in 
the class for big 
‘ sloops, and the 
schooners Tammany and Eclipse. The smaller 
classes filled decidedly better. That, however, was 
to have been expected, as the Brooklyn Yacht Club 
had an excellent fleet of Gravesend Bay little fel- 
lows upon which to draw. Unluckily for all hands, 
the weather conditions were not particularly good 
during the week of the Westlawn organization. 
The wind was light throughout, and so the yachts 
did not have the best of racing. The entertain- 
ments ashore were a decided success, however, and 
the new club-house was thronged throughout the 
entire week. 

The date chosen by the Brooklyn Yacht Club was 
just prior to .that selected by the Atlantic Yacht 
Club. Naturally, the two dates conflicted. Yachts- 
men who found it impossible to attend both weeks 
had to pick one or the other; and, looking back, it 
is now noticeable that many of the lower bay boats, 
particularly those of the P division, the knockabout 
class and the dinghies, took part daily in the Brook- 
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lyn races, but sailed only in the annual regatta of. the Atlantic 
Club. The Sea Gate organization drew, however, an excellent 
fleet of craft from Long Island Sound, which more than offset 
the absence of Brooklyn boats. 

Without doubt the week of the Atlantic Yacht Club was a great 
success. H. E. Boucher, chairman, and Kenneth Lord, of the 
regatta committee, worked hard throughout the summer to bring 
the best boats to Sea Gate. It is no easy matter to persuade the 
owners of important racing craft to leave Long Island Sound and 
race off Sea Gate. The regatta committee of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club succeeded in bringing Aurora, Istalena and Winsome to the 
lower Bay, and the presence of these three famous racing sloops 
is always enough to insure the success of any regatta. 

Not only were the 65-footers at Sea Gate, but Aspirant, 
Gardenia, Mimosa III, Eleanor, Princess, Edmee, May Queen, 
Intrepid, Cat’s Eye, Drena, the schooners Tammany, Shamrock 
and Eclipse, the yawl Phantom and other equally well-known 
craft, that do not, as a rule, take part in lower bay regattas, were 
on Gravesend Bay, and lent additional interest to the racing. 
With such a fleet of well-known yachts and excellent weather con- 
ditions, it was only natural that the racing of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club was equal to that found at any other club in the country. 

In point of numbers the starters in both the Atlantic and the 
Brooklyn weeks was decidedly smaller than the entry list at 
Larchmont. How to improve the situation is the question that 
has been worrying lower bay tars since the season closed. The 
solution lies in an association week, with three days taken up by 
the Atlantic and one each by the Brooklyn, Bensonhurst and 
Marine and Field Clubs. Then let the clubs get together and 
work hard to make the week a big success. 

It has been found excedingly difficult to bring Long Island 
Sound boats down to Gravesend Bay. The Atlantic Yacht Club 
offered all kinds of inducements to the Sound yachtsmen, and 
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although the Sea Gate club succeeded in gathering together an ex- 
cellent Q class, the entries in the other divisions were a decided 
disappointment. Not only did the Atlantic Club offer free tow- 
ing, but it also promised prizes of unusual value for all the regu- 
lar or any of the special classes. An example of the indifference 
of the Sound sailors towards lower bay racing was noticeable 
in the action of the owners of the S class boats. 

Frank M. Wilson offered a cup for this class. It was an ex- 
ceptionally handsome trophy, well worth winning. The cup was 
to bring together the new one-design Jewel S class of Glen Cove, 
the Manhasset Bay one-design boats and the old Lipton Cup boats 
of the lower bay. These yachts had never met in a race, 
although they all measured into the 15-foot class. The owners 
of the Manhasset boats promised to be at the starting line. The 
Jewel S owners were somewhat doubtful, and, of course, the 
15-footers of the lower bay were eager for the scrap. Notwith- 
standing their promises, not a single Manhasset Bay boat re- 
ported at Sea Gate, and Cat’s Eye was the only one of the Jewel 
S boats at the starting line. Cat’s Eye was the winner of the cup. 

Finding it is exceedingly difficult to bring down the racing 
boats of the Sound, it is a wonder that the regatta committees 
of the lower bay do not turn their attention towards the clubs on 
the south side of Long Island. There are just as good sailors on 
the south as on the north side of the island, and although their 
boats are considerably smaller, they furnish mighty keen racing. 
It is easy enough to bring a boat from Great South Bay to Sea 
Gate, and as the south shore tars are not overwhelmed with rac- 
ing dates, they would welcome a week of good sailing in the lower 
bay. 

Among the clubs that would be delighted with an invitation 
to take part in a race week on Gravesend Bay are the Islip Yacht 
Club, with an excellent fleet of one-design boats, sailed by such 
well-known yachtsmen as Horace Havemeyer, August Belmont, 
Jr., Lewis M. Gibb, H. B. Hollins, Jr., and C. A. Van Rensselaer ; 
the Bellport Bay Yacht Club, with another one-design fleet, sailed 
by J. D. Walton, George F. Droste, A. B. Boyd and D. J. Mese- 
role; the Cedarhurst Yacht Club, with a fleet of little fellows, 
which are sailed each week by Rene La Montagne, F. B. Lord 
and Lindsley Tappin, and a half-dozen other clubs with equally 
as scrappy one-design classes. 

In the Atlantic race week the Class K boats, Aurora and Ista- 
lena, divided honors, each taking a first and a second. The 
keenest racing, however, was for the $2,500 Thompson trophy, 





DRENA, THE NEW GIELOW “S”. BOAT, WHOSE FIRST APPEARANCE ON 
GRAVESEND BAY WAS DURING ATLANTIC RACE WEEK. 
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FLORENCE, FORMERLY MANHASSET. HER CHANCES FOR THE THOMPSON CUP 
WERE SPOILED BY THE LOSS OF HER MAST ON THE FIRST DAY. 


which was finally won by F. G. Stewart’s Princess, after a hot 
fight with George P. Granbery’s Intrepid and E. T. Bedford’s 
Eleanor. Intrepid was a newcomer in the class, being a nine-year 
old boat built primarily for a cruiser, and her performance was 
remarkable against the newer boats, as she finished only one point 
behind the winner. The races were sailed in strong breezes. 
Florence, formerly Manhasset, now owned by R. A. Brown, which 
was supposed to have a good show for the cup, had the misfortune 
to carry away her mast on the first day, and as she could not get 
a new one until the last race, her chances were spoiled. Eight of 
the best Q boats in the country started. They were: Princess, 
Eleanor, More Joy, Florence, Intrepid, Soya, Joy and Edmee. 
On points, Princess won, with 18 to her credit ; Intrepid was close 
to her, with 17, while Eleanor finished third, with 16 points. 
Eleanor and Princess now have one leg each on the trophy. 

Race weeks, at the best, are only an incident in the work of the 
lower bay season. Inno other waters in the country can be found 
more enthusiastic Corinthians than those that sail on Gravesend 
Bay. From early in May until late in September their yachts are 
in commission, and spirited racing is held each week. The clubs. 
of the association include the Atlantic Yacht Club, the Marine 
and Field Club, the Bensonhurst Yacht Club, the New York 
Canoe Club, the Brooklyn Yacht Club and the Crescent Athletic 
Club. Not only does the association hold regattas each week, 
but the clubs stand sponsor for many long-distance. contests. 

It was the Atlantic Yacht Club which gave the Bermuda race 
for sail craft last June, and the same organization, in conjunction 
with the New Rochelle Yacht Club, ably managed the race around 
Long Island for the Yachting Cups. The Brooklyn Yacht Club 
not only gave a long-distance race to Cape May, but also managed 
the finish of the race around Long Island for the Ocean Chal- 
lenge Cup of the Brooklyn Yacht Club. It was the Crescent 
Athletic Club that managed the Marblehead power boat race, 
and from Gravesend Bay waters there also started the power boat 
race to Bermuda. In all these contests Brooklyn sailors competed. 

Commodore W. H. Childs, of the Bensonhurst Yacht Club, 
had the honor of winning the most important prize of the year. 
His sonder boat Joyette captured the Taft Cup in the interna- 
tional races against Germany, which were decided off Marble- 
head. Commodore Childs is an enthusiastic sailor of small boats, 
and his win did much to bring Brooklyn tars before the general 
public. The coming season promises to keep Gravesend Bay 
yachting at its present high-water mark. 
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Regatta of the Northwestern International Yacht 
Racing Association on Puget Sound 


INTERNATIONAL RACE FOR THE DUNSMUIR TROPHY ENDS IN A DISPUTE—VANCOUVER-SEATTLE 
LONG-DISTANCE POWER BOAT RACE BRINGS OUT TWENTY-FOUR STARTERS—ALASKA-YUKON- 





N unfortunate controversy, which marred what otherwise 
might have been the most successful regatta of the North- 
western International Yacht Racing Association ever 

held, resulted finally in the withdrawal of the well-known 29- 

footer Alexandra from the annual contest for the Dunsmuir 

trophy. Spirit II sailed over the international course alone for 
the third race and was awarded the series by the judges. The 
protest which led to this unhappy state of affairs has been filed 

with the trustees of the cup, together with the answer of Spirit II, 

and relations between citizens of Vancouver and Seattle, as far 

as yachting goes, are very much strained. Just what form of 
adjustment will be decided upon is entirely problematical at the 
present time, but the breach is a serious one.* During the two 
races sailed prior 
to the withdrawal 
of Alexandra, at 
the instance of the 

Royal Vancouver 

Yacht Club, Spirit 

II had demon- 

strated herself the 

speedier _ boat, 
although the first 
day’s race was won 
by the Canadian 
entry through one 
of those unac- 
countable flukes 
termed in yachting 
parlance a “bald 
spot.” Ata point 
only a few hun- 
dred yards from 
the finish line 

Spirit II, while 

leading her rival 

by fully a mile and 

a half, was be- 

calmed, and stayed 

motionless, while 

Skipper Deane, 

taking the breeze 

along with him, sailed past, winning by Io min. and 33 sec. 

Spirit II is the result of designer Ted Geary’s added expe- 
rience and technical training since the building of Spirit I, which 
defeated Alexandra in the series of 1907, lost to her in Van- 
couver in 1908, and showed that she still is a speedy craft by win- 
ning the Key City trophy for the fastest time over the interna- 
tional course outside of the Dunsmuir’s contestants. The won- 
derful performance of his “rule-of-thumb shallop,” as Geary him- 
self now designates Spirit I, attracted widespread attention to 
the young designer. Asa speed proposition, Spirit II is still more 
marvelous. In this boat Geary has taken advantage of the very 
last fraction of restriction. In fact, the claim that he has ex- 


*At a recent meeting of the N. I. Y. R. Ass’n, Spirit II was disqualified and the 
races ordered resailed.—Ep. 
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ceeded the measurements is the one on which the Canadians at- 
tempt to justify their withdrawal. 

Spirit II is longer and narrower than Spirit I, with an enormous 
sail area, which she carries with surprising ease, even in a stiff 
breeze. She has 6,200 pounds of lead in her keel, which is 
rounded to conform to the line of least resistance. At that point 
of her girth where the measurement is taken, according to the In- 
ternational rule, is a concavity, which was designated in the first 
protest filed before the international race as a “slot.” This 
“slot,” it is claimed, diminishes the measurement sufficiently to per- 
mit an addition to the other elements which enter into the interna- 
tional formula. Geary says it is not, however, interdicted by any 
wording of the rule. Incidentally, this protest made to the judges 
upon this specific 
form of measure- 
ment was disal- 
lowed. 

Alexandra is, if 
anything, a faster 
boat than she was 
a year or two 
years ago. Under 
the skillful hand- 
ling of Capt. E. B. 
Deane she has been 
kept in splendid 
condition, and is 
no mean antagon- 
ist, as was shown 
during the second 
race of the series. 
The first race took 
place Saturday, 
July 3. Light and 
variable southerly 
winds prevailed. 
A big assemblage 
of launches, excur- 
sion steamers and 
yachts were pres- 
ent to witness the 
start. 

Geary got the best of the start, crossing the line a few seconds 
ahead of Alexandra. Both boats were manned by youthful crews, 
who handled the sails to perfection, the balance of favor, per- 
haps, resting on the American side, especially in the matter of 
light sails. On the reach to the first stake Spirit increased her 
lead by several seconds. An attempt to use spinnakers on the 
second leg was abandoned by both boats. On this leg, which 
was four miles, Spirit still further increased her lead until she 
was 2 minutes and 11 seconds ahead. During the last leg, which 
was a four-mile beat to windward, Geary resorted to his usual 
policy of short hitches, while Deane hung on to a long port tack. 
It was on this leg that the fluke above referred to occurred, and 
apparent victory was turned into defeat. 
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SUNSET, WINNER OF SECOND PRIZE IN THE LONG-DISTANCE RACE, 


The second day’s race was a really sporty event, the outcome 
not being assured until the finish line had been crossed. Geary 
again got the best of the start by some fifty yards, a matter of 14 
seconds. On the reach down to the first mark under ballooners, 
he gained 4 seconds more. The second leg was also close, but 
another 4 seconds was added to the lead of the American boat 
by the time they rounded the second stake and trimmed their sails 
for the beat home. Here again Spirit’s superior qualities on 
windward work became apparent. Although she did not point 
quite as high as her rival, she footed faster, and crossed the line 
2 minutes and 23 seconds ahead. 

At the conclusion of this race Capt. Deane, in behalf of the 
officers of the Royal Vancouver Yacht Club, filed a second protest, 
to the effect that Spirit II had not been properly measured, and 
that ignorance of the same had prevented the protest being made 
by the Vancouver officials up to that time. The protest set forth 
that Spirit II had been measured with her anchor and other mov- 
able gear shifted to the furthest possible point forward, and that 
the boom had been strapped up against the mast instead of being 
in its usual position for measurement in the crotch. The Van- 
couverites claimed that without this expedient Spirit II would 
not measure in the 29-foot class. Geary and his advocate, Mr. 
Scott Calhoun, of the Seattle Yacht Club, took the position that, 
if such were the case, there was nothing in the rules to specifically 
interdict the measuring being done in this way. 

A meeting of the Northwestern International Yacht Racing 
Association was called, and the protest was not allowed. This 
decision did not meet with Mr. Deane’s approval,:and he decided 
to withdraw his yacht. The judges asked him to sail his boat 
over the course under protest, in order not to disappoint the large 
crowd of visitors which had gathered in Seattle for the purpose 
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PACER, WINNER IN THE IO-METRE CLASS AT THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC 
SPEED RACES, ESTABLISHING A RECORD FOR THE CLASS. 


SOYA, WINNER OF THE LONG-DISTANCE RACE FROM VANCOUVER TO SEATTLE, 
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of witnessing the third race ; but this request was disregarded, and 
shortly afterwards Alexandra was towed out of the harbor on her 
homeward way. This action aroused a storm of criticism from 
both the Canadian and American sides. The public sentiment 
seemed to be that, although Geary might have exceeded the spirit 
of the rule by resorting to this method of measurement, his rival, 
having sailed two races, should have been willing to complete 
the contest by sailing over the course for the third race and then 
allow the race to go to protest. Spirit I] was awarded the series 
by the judges. 

The long-distance race for power boats from Vancouver to 
Seattle over a course of 225 miles brought out a fleet of twenty- 
four starters. This race was finished on June 30, and was won 
by Soya, of Seattle, owned by R. H. Parsons, which covered the 
distance in 21 hours and 30 minutes. The next three boats were 
also American boats, Sunset, of Seattle, being second, Clansman 
third, and Sea Breeze fourth. The first British boat to finish 
was Ethelda, of Vancouver, which came in fifth. 

This race was held under the auspices of the Pacific Interna- 
tional Power Boat Association, the principal prize being a per- 
petual trophy presented by T. F. Day, of New York. The boats 
were divided into four classes—3o to 40 feet, 40 to 50 feet, 50 to 
60 feet, and a special class. The rules were similar to those of 
the American Power Boat Association. 

A cruise of the Pacific International Power Boat Association 
from Seattle to Vancouver preceded this race, calling at Belling- 
ham, where the visiting yachtsmen were the guests of the com- 
bined yacht and motor boat clubs of that city. Both the cruise 
and the race gave the crews a good test in navigation and brought 
out the seaworthy qualities of the boats, as there were some open 
stretches of fairly rough water sufficient to try the endurance of 








WOLFF II, WINNER IN THE I2-METRE CLASS OVER A 30-MILE COURSE ON LAKE 
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SPIRIT II, TED GEARY’S LATEST SPEED PRODUCTION ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


all the entries. Special cups were donated to the different 
entries, together with the prize flags of the association, the 
Seattle Yacht Club, the Tacoma Yacht Club, the Royal Van- 
couver Yacht Club and R. P. McLennon, president P. I. P. B. A., 
being among the donors. 

A sort of consolation race, open to all boats entered in the 
long-distance race, was run the day following around Bainbridge 
Island. There were five entries in this race, which was won by 
the Laura H., a new Whittelsey & Whittelsey model built in 
Seattle, and belonging to O. B. Williams, of that city. Second 
place went to the Talisman, of Vancouver. 

As before stated, the Key City trophy, which goes to the fastest 
time made over the International course by any boat outside the 
29-foot class, was won by Spirit I, with Bat a close second. 
Rival, of Everett, one of the contestants for the international 
honors, did not come up to the expectation of her friends 
and supporters. Rival, defeated last year by Spirit I in the 
preliminary race for the honor of competing for the Alexandra 
Cup, was this year completely remodeled 
as to her underbody. Although she is 
much faster, she failed both in the trial 
race at Everett against Spirit II and dur- 
ing the regatta. Notwithstanding, the 
Everett Yacht Club is not discouraged, 
and will probably be in the field next 
year with some worthy representatives, 
though just what effect the Alexandra- 
Spirit II controversy will have on this 
race is problematical. . 

M. Robert Guggenheim has made an (a 
offer of a $5,000 cup, of which the Seat- 
tle Yacht Club may avail itself for prac- 
tically any form of foreign or domestic 
competition it sees fit. That the Interna- 
tional ruling will be dropped in favor of 
the Universal ruling is probable. There 
is some talk of a 29-foot class under the 
Universal rule for this trophy of Mr. 
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Guggenheim’s, which will be open to all countries bordering on 
the Pacific Coast, as well as to any yacht club in the United States 
Such a movement would bring into prominence the new Seattle 
Yacht Club, an institution whose accomplishments within the last 
year have been nothing short of marvelous. The Seattle Yacht 
Club is the result of the amalgamation of the Elliott Bay Yacht 
Club and the old Seattle Yacht Club. The former has on its 
roster the young and lively element of sailors, the latter an ap- 
preciable amount of wealth and prominence. With this combina- 
tion a pretty and suitable club-house was erected in time for this 
regatta in a most incredibly short period. 

Attention was also drawn to Seattle as a yachting and motor 
boat center as a result of the outcome of the Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 
cific Exposition races, which were held under the auspices of the 
Pacific International Power Boat Association on Lake Washing- 
ton during and following the regatta on the Sound. Records 
were established for the Pacific Coast in the 12-metre class, the 
10-metre class, and for a 60-mile endurance run. 

Wolff II, owned and built by John Wolff, of Portland, proved 
a star performer for the 30-mile class. With Capt. E. W. Spencer 
at the helm and Johnny Wolff at the engine, she made a record 
for the course of 56 minutes and 25% seconds. The fastest lap 
of 10 miles was done in 18 minutes and 23 seconds. Pacer, en- 
tered by Cox & Slattery, of Portland, won the 10-metre, doing 
the 30 miles in 58 minutes 13 1-5 seconds, which is the fastest 
time recorded for this event. To establish this record, the course 
will be re-measured and verified. Pacer and Wolff were the only 
entries for the 60-mile handicap race. Pacer led at the start and 
maintained her lead until the third lap, when her propeiler struck 
some obstruction, stripping off every blade and leaving her help- 
less on the water. Wolff completed the course, making the 60 
miles in 2 hours, 2 minutes and 35 4-5 seconds. 

Wolf II is 39 feet 9 inches long by 4% feet extreme beam. 
She has a powerful six-cylinder Smalley motor, rated at go to 
110 H. P., and turning a 22-inch, 45-pitch wheel 1,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. Pacer is a fraction under 10 metres, and is 
equipped with a six-cylinder Leighton, rated up to 120 H. P. 

The officials in charge were: Referee, C. E. Plimpton; starter, 
Clarence Jones; judges, M. Robert Guggenheim, E. Forest 
Mitchell and Frank M. Foulser. 

The owner of Pacer is not satisfied that he has been beaten, and 
there are a number of others who have been inspired with a desire 
to wrest the laurels from Wolff II. With these indications, the 
prospects for some speedy racing on the Pacific the ensuing year 
are bright. The Motor Boat Club of Seattle has also some plans 
under consideration which, if carried out successfully, will make 
the Lake Washington course one of national repute. 
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PART II. 


E went very slowly on up the river, past the island with 
its club-house, our capsized dinghy towing heavily 
astern, and the faint breeze in the lee of the heighten- 

ing banks giving little addition to the impetus we carried from 
the time of entering. Total strangers—not yachtsmen, but ap- 
parently ordinary burgesses—hurried out in boats, took our 
dinghy ashore, dumped it, and returned it to us by the time we 
had our chain cable bitted. Others insisted on our coming 
ashore with them. We were a weary and bedraggled crew; but 
they piloted us to the club-house, gave us the lay of the land in 
the adjoining summer cottage colony, and told us to make our- 
selves at home. The Lakewood Yacht Club was ours. We sent 
on an order for supper to the best hostelry they could recom- 
mend—the club had no restaurant attached—and the hospitable 
strangers convoyed us to the inn. The Lakewood hotel was 
something of a curiosity—an old-time tavern gone to decay and 
then refitted with considerable taste for automobile patronage. 
We were hungry enough to enjoy the plainest fare; but our table 
was elegantly appointed, loaded with choice food, excellently 
cooked, and the service was all that could be expected from the 
best metropolitan restaurant. The two young men who had con- 
stituted themselves our especial guard- 
ians sat with us throughout the meal, 
chatting pleasantly, but not eating ; and 
when at last it was over—for we lin- 
gered long, less from appetite than 
from the pleasure of our surround- 
ings—the two informed us that the 
reckoning had already been paid. They 
protested that the Lakewood Yacht 
Club kept a fund for the regular enter- 
tainment of strangers thus, with which 
amiable falsehood they left us for the 
night. We all slept ashore, the two 
Sisters and the First Mate at the hotel 
and the Skipper and the Old Man at a 
decent little rooming-house near by. 
The following day it was blowing as 
hard as ever from the old quarter, and 
we blessed AEmilius Jarvis for a false 
prophet as the hours slipped by. In 
the forenoon the yawl Gitana, of Buf- 
falo, came staggering in, and later on 
the Tomahawk. Afterwards the little 
sloop Aladdin, from Vermilion, came 
washing in, under close-reefed main- 
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were aboard, so we rowed out to assist them ashore as she 
dropped anchor. Poor creatures! they were so soaked that they 
could not stand up in the little cockpit to let the water drain out 
of their clothes. The two lads who were sailing the sloop told 
us they had lost the dinghy off Avon Point and had been unable to 
pick it up again. They had ridden to a sea anchor, composed of 
a couple of pails, for three hours, and I forget how many 
bucketsful of water they said they had had to bail out. 

Later in the afternoon we sighted a sail away out, and through 
the big telescope at the club-house we made out Commodore 
Worthington’s flagship Priscilla slicing her way grandly through 
the long rollers, with her light sails all furled and a reef in the 
mainsail. After her came a black, shuttle-nosed sloop, rearing 
and plunging like a wild horse, the blue Canadian ensign flutter- 
ing bravely from the peak of her double-reefed mainsail. We 
easily identified her as Zoraya, of Toronto, and we knew that 
our fleet was homeward bound. Then came a deep-laden lake 
schooner, snugged down, legging it to the westward. Both 
Zoraya and Priscilla were making good weather of it, and were 
sure to fetch Cleveland at least on the board they held, and this 
encouraged us to hope that the northeaster would moderate suffi- 
ciently by evening to let us out. The 
Lakewoodites assured us that more 
pleasure-sailing was done on Lake 
Erie at night than in the daytime, the 
wind usually moderating at sundown 
and hauling off the land. We had heard 
similar prophecies before, but were too 
polite to relate what had been the out- 
come of many of them, for of all un- 
reliable beings the local weather sharp 
is the worst. One in a thousand proves 
a veritable treasure. One in a hundred 
is ‘a simple, certificated son of Ananias, 
who lies for the sheer sake of lying; 
and the others volunteer you informa- 
tion with the very best intention in the 
world—information which is the result 
of their own inaccurate observation and 
limited experience, but which they 
themselves honestly believe is infalli- 
ble, and which they deliver with all the 
assurance of a table of logarithms. 

Our Lakewood friends, however, 
were of the I to 1,000 variety. As the 
sun declined the wind softened con- 
siderably, the sea ran’ down, and the 
breeze, if not altogether of the off- 
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shore description, at least veered from northeast to east. And so, 
in the gray of the evening, having gathered all our sun-dried 
effects together and stowed everything for a long lake siege, we 
made sail and slowly gasolened down past the promontory which 
had loomed so awful upon our entrance, while our new-found 
friends waved good-bye from the banks above us. Once in the 
lake, the Girlforme heeled gently to the sweep of the evening 
wind, and, rolling up a big bow wave 
forward as the engine throbbed at full 
speed, went loping off for Canada, 
really homeward bound for the first 
time since leaving Put-in-Bay. 

With the wind as it was, we could 
make a long stretch across Lake Erie, 
fetching Long Point if we were lucky, 
and Port Burwell at the very least, 
which would put us well on our journey 
home. If it freshened much before we 
neared the Canadian shore we could 
stay her and take shelter in Cleveland, 
Fairport, Ashtabula or Conneaut; and 
every mile we made to windward of 
Port Burwell put the much-dreaded 
harborless stretch of the west half of 
the Canadian shore so much the further 
behind us. There was stilt some sea 
in the lake, and occasionally as she drove into a big one the spray 
would fly onto the cabin top ; but the stars were all clear, and there 
was every indication of a quiet night. She would fetch as high 
as northeast occasionally, and sometimes back off until she was 
not doing much better than north; but we were well satisfied to 
pass the outer waterworks crib of Cleveland close on the star- 
board beam an hour before midnight, and the crew went on their 
way rejoicing to dreamland, leaving the Skipper and the Old 
Man to split tricks through the night. 

On, or through, the darkness 
ploughed the Girlforme under the 
glowing stars, hiding Polaris nearly 
all the time in the lee rigging, swinging 
as steadily to the heaving sea as swung 
the mighty dipper around the Pole 
Star. Orion, known to shore folk only 
as a winter evening star, rose and 
sank; the Pleiades soared high in the 
zenith; then the east flushed, and the 
sun leapt up, to show a clean, blue sky 
reflected in laughing blue waters—a 
rare treat for the voyager on Erie’s 
turbid bosom. A grimy steam barge, 
towing three consorts, crossed our 
bows, and the scent of the cedar posts 
with which their decks were piled was 
wafted to us and mingled with the 
aroma of eggs and coffee which our 
industrious caterers were busy making 
ready ere the Skipper’s watch below 
should terminate. There was a real 
rest-day breeze, and although the air 
still flowed from the same easterly 
quarter, it had lost all its old force. 
Without the extra push of the engine there would have been lit- 
tle more than enough to keep the sails full after the sun became 
strong. 

The Old Man, after doing countless sums in multiplication, 
addition and subtraction, figured out after breakfast that we had 
covered 60 miles since leaving Rocky River. Lake Erie looked 
very, very big when he marked our position on the chart—about 
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midway from land in all directions—with the memo., “7 a. m., 
July 27.” According to his dead reckoning, we had made a 
course which put us, .if carried out, well to windward of Port 
Burwell some time in the afternoon, but still to leeward of Long 
Point. We had heard of the Cut, which gave an entrance to 
Long Point Bay at the west end of the guardian island, and we 
hoped that we might slip in through this towards evening, giving 
us the choice of Port Ryerse, Port 
Rowan and Port Dover, all in the shel- 
ter of the bay, in case it blew up hard 
again. 

It was well on after noon that we 
made out land once more—a long, dim 
streak that strengthened into a red, 
sunbaked, featureless bank devoid of 
vegetation, as impassive and uninvit- 
ing as a blank brick wall. It was 
Canada; otherwise, we would have 
called it the abomination of desolation. 

As we drew closer the land revealed 
more and more of itself. A stronger 
glare of sunlight, a deeper stain of 
shadow, would mark a headland. We 
sighted numerous glints that looked 
like white lighthouses, but proved 
through the glasses to be only solitary 
farm buildings, or jutting bits of bank that shone in the sun. 
Trees there were none, the coast stretching arid and waste as the 
Sahara. It was disappointing after the verdure of the south 
shore, and the disappearance of the long feathers of steamboat 
smoke seemed to emphasize the fact that we were drawing out of 
the line of commerce. 

“On the south shore look for chimney stacks when you are 
making a landfall; on the north shore, church steeples.” This is 
a good rule, and tells in a sentence the 
difference in characteristics between 
Canadian and American ports. Follow- 
ing it up, we did make out a church 
tower in the red aridity to port of us, 
and a little study showed a darkening in 
the shore line, indicating a river mouth 
or indentation of some kind, with trees 
and buildings. It was Port Burwell, in 
the mouth of Big Otter Creek. Our 
calculations had worked out perfectly. 
We had fetched well to windward of 
that harbor, but not enough to ensure 
our entrance to Long Point Bay by way 
of the Cut at the west end, even provid- 
ing that gap were navigable. Anyway, 
we had now a good port under our lee, 
and were well on our way home, hav- 
ing been out of sight of land for some 
sixteen hours or so. Our gasolene 
tanks were pretty well empty, and we 
wanted to know about the navigation 
of Long Point Bay. So, starting the 
sheets, we bore away for the nearest 
haven. 

As we altered our course we sighted 
a slim sliver of sail away out in the lake. She appeared to make 
a landfall almost immediately afterwards, and went in stays, nos- 
ing lakewards, and on her new tack showing her schooner rig. 
We guessed she was the Zahra, and felt somewhat heartened 
thereat, as we knew she would likely be as far ahead as any of the 
fleet, and we were as near the canal as she. We held on for the 
port and soon lost sight of her. 
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Closer in shore the wind died away altogether. It was blister- 
ing hot as we gasolened up the long channel between the gray, 
sunbeaten wooden piers. We let go at the inner end of the har- 
bor works and rigged the awning for supper, while the Skipper 
rowed ashore to reconnoitre for gasolene and milk. After half 
an hour’s absence he reported little progress and secured as- 
sistance in his search. 

That sun-blistered little Canadian town, with its utter monotony 
of wharves, stores, hotels, dwelling houses and dust-laden, sum- 
mer-parched trees, grass and weeds, was even more depressing 
than the incinerated aspect of the shore to which it clung. Once 
upon a time, when the ridges surrounding Big Otter Creek were 
bristling with poplar and with pine, and the reaches of the river 
floated a busy argosy of trim-sparred lake schooners, Port Bur- 
well must have been a lure for the sea-lover and the artist. But 
as we found it, its harbor had all the romance of an empty rail- 
way yard, and its environs all the lure of the parade ground of a 
barracks. Gasolene seemed the one thing everybody had around 
the harbor and the one thing nobody would part with in larger 
quantities than one quart. From the harbor we went to the town, 
where, of course, all the stores were shut for Sunday, affording 
more room for the 
corner loafers to 
carry on _ their 
great work of 
sluicing down the 
pavement with to- 
bacco juice. Of 
course, we had no 
business to be out 
of gasolene on the 
Sabbath, or to 
want to buy it on 
that day; but our 
long voyages up 
and down the 
dusty side streets 
to the residences 
of store proprie- 
tors did not serve 
to enamor us of 
Sunday —_ observ- 
ance, all the same, 
and the continuous 
excuse of having 
no gasolene in 
stock and a great’deal expected the week after next did not en- 
dear to us the sundry storekeepers we tore from their Sunday 
evening tea. An hour’s cruising ashore rewarded us with one 
quart of milk and the promise of perhaps some gasolene next 
day; so in disgust at our welcome home to our own dear Can- 
ada, we hove up again and chug-chugged out into the lake, mak- 
ing a desperate effort to win as far as the canal with what fuel 
we had left. It was rather odd that we did not know accurately 
either the capacity of our fuel tanks or how much we had used 
up. We took soundings with a rod and made sure that the tank 
bottom was covered to the depth of nearly an inch immediately 
under the feed hole; but whether that meant five gallons or ten 
we could only guess. However, we might reach Port Dover, or 
we might get a fair wind, or we could sail back to Burwell if it 
blew up a gale ahead ; so we took the chance. 

it was good to get out into the cool, blue lake again after the 
soiden town. A light head wind sprang up and filled our sails, 
helping us onwards a little, although forcing us somewhat off 
our course. Still the engine purred and we reeled off a steady 
fiv. knots. Darkness fell, and the little red Cut light came and 
Went on the port beam, and Long Point’s lone flasher, which has 
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lighted the last agonies of so many lake vessels, came into view. 
It has happened so often that some overloaded freighter, pulling 
out from Buffalo or Port Colborne, has won up the lake as far 
as Long Point against an increasing westerly gale, and then de- 
cided to run back for shelter, or seek the lee of the lean sandspit. 
And the beginning of the turn in the trough of the sea has been 
her death signal. 

During the Old Man’s watch, as the night wore on and the 
flashes of the bright lighthouses came broad abeam and told us 
we were within 47 miles of our destination, the persistent easterly 
breeze that had haunted us ever since leaving Put-in-Bay, blow- 
ing hard and blowing soft for four days, suddenly broke up. The 
wind came in gentle puffs from all points of the compass, now 
dead ahead, now right over the taffrail, and a continuous rattle 
of sheetblocks and shuffling of soft shoes all over the deck 
marked the activity of the solitary helmsman, lookout and crew. 
Just before dawn broke he sighted a blur on the lake horizon, 
which increased with rapidity. He called the First Mate softly, 
and then the rest of the crew, and as everybody turned out, rub- 
bing eyes, the stranger’s red port light gleamed and the dark 
pinions of a baldheaded yawl suddenly silhouetted them- 
selves against the 
sky. 

“Naomi, ahoy!” 
we hailed, guess- 
ing at her identity. 

“What yacht is 
that?” the hail 
came back. 

“Girlforme,” we 
answered. 

They hailed 
something about 
the canal, which 
we couldn’t catch, 
as we were run- 
ning two feet to 
their one in the 
light air, with our 
engine rattling on 
its last gallon of 
gasolene, and then 
they were swal- 
lowed up in the 
night. It was too 
bad they did not 
hail louder, as they had had a strenuous trip down the lake and 
wanted assistance. They had taken everything that came, never 
touched at a port, and were worn out with night watches, to 
which they were unaccustomed, and they were down to’ soda bis- 
cuits as provisions. 

The sun rose bright and another hot day began. There was 
no wind except of our own making, so we furled the whispering 
sails to save windage, and fell to speculating as to how long our 
gasolene would hold out and why it had held out as long as it did. 
On towards noon, as we were drawing up on Port Maitland and 
the Grand River bluff, we had our first shock. The engine 
stopped dead, and then started again. Soundings showed there 
was still some fuel in the tank, and on the principle that a watched 
pot never boils we forsook discussion of the holding-out problem 
and buried ourselves in assorted literature—the Skipper in the 
“Coast Pilot,” the crew in the goriest of dime novels, of which 
we had a limited supply, and the Old Man in railway time tables, 
without which that worthy, being an office man, never went to sea. 
All went merrily, and Mohawk Island Light, 14 miles from Port 
Colborne, had been passed at 300-yard range, when, with a grind- 
ing, rip-rip-rip-roaring bump our good ship came to a sudden 
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stop. The Skipper cut off the engine. The Old Man put a boat- 
hook over the side—and got bottom. As the ripples of our late 
churning screw died away we could see the bottom quite clearly— 
great beds of flat rock stretching in all directions. Under any 
other circumstances our centerboard would have given us warn- 
ing a mile further out; but to make the very best possible time 
it had been hove up in the box, and we had skinned the shore as 
closely as seemed prudent—as a matter of fact, much too closely, 
for the Mohawk, although apparently a steep-to island, is really 
only a rocky shoal. We probably got closer to it than any other 
craft ever did and got off again, for Lake Erie was about 2 feet 
above its normal level this summer, and we had fetched up in 3 
feet of water. This, however, was by no means consoling, and 
with many groans—it was a sweltering hot day, we were just out 
of gasolene, and the last train left Port Colborne in four hours— 
we proceeded to get out of our predicament. The dinghy was 
sent out with a kedge and searched all around for deeper water, 
with disappointing results. The kedge took good hold in a 
crevice, but our united 

heaving on the drip- 

ping line attached to it , 
only succeeded in turn- 
ing the Girlforme 
around on her heel. 
Fortunately, there was 
scarcely a ripple in the 





lake, and her iron fin 
was what was in con- 
tact with the rock. 
_ We ran the main 
boom out to starboard 
and hung the big 
anchor on the end of it, 
so as to give her a 
list and shorten her 
draught, and still she 
only swung on _ her 
heel. We tried to 
budge her with the en- 
gine running full 
ahead, one man aboard 
poling with the spin- 
naker boom, and the 
rest of us out in the 
dinghy; but still she 
stuck. The Skipper 
was for sending to 
Port .Colborne for a 
tug; but the Old Man, who blamed himself for the mishap 
through not holding further out in the lake, advised against this. 
He had seen a Port Colborne tug bill once, and was a sadder and 
a wiser man for it; in fact, it was somewhat of a mystery how 
he lived to tell the tale. 

Crowding the heaviest weights in the party out on the bow- 
sprit, where they could heave on the kedge-spring and let the 
lighter weights, jammed in the sharp of the bows, take up the 
slack, we brought the Girlforme down by the head until she lifted 
just a trifle from her rocky bed. There was no sudden give. 
Inch by inch that wet line was dragged aboard, quarter-inch by 
quarter-inch the depth of water increased, and- very slowly the 
little ship became afloat again. However, we warped her clear 
at last, and as a slight northerly breeze had sprung up, she floated 
out into deeper water while we were making sail, and at 3.20 p. m. 
we were under way again, with the Old Man’s train due to leave 
at 6 nothing. 

Could we do it? Well, so much “depended.” We were a lit- 
tle less than fourteen miles from Port Colborne, and our engine 
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gave five miles an hour. The sails added, perhaps, one mile. Sc 
in the two hours and forty minutes at our disposal we should 
cover sixteen miles. But, then, our engine was not running its 
best, and it was possible it wouldn't run at all. And for the last 
half mile, from the time we would turn the harbor entrance, the 
wind would be dead ahead; and it takes time to hop from the 
dock to the depot. The Old Man began to lay bets with himself. 
of one box of candy for each of the girls to two boxes for both 
of them—when with a sputter the engine stopped. 

The Skipper sounded the tank—the bottom was dry. 

“Perhaps she isn’t on an even keel,” he suggested cheerily. 
“For’ard, all of you, and see what happens!” 

There was a series of wheezes as the engine was cranked unavail- 
ingly, then a renewed sputtering purr, and the Cadillac was run- 
ning again. 

The Skipper stayed by the throttle, nursing her ; the First Mate 
steered ; the Old Man, crowded as far forward in the cabin as he 
could get, shifted into shore clothes, and the rest of the crew 
adorned the extremity 
of the bowsprit. 

The big elevator in 
the harbor was now in 
sight, the bluff, a mile 
to the westward of the 
entrance, was almost 
abeam, and it was 20 
minutes to six. We 
turned the corner of 
the breakwater and 
sputtered past a dredge 
in the inner harbor. 

“Where’s the rest of 
the yachts?” a grimy 
deckhand hailed. 

“Are we the first?” 
we asked in surprise. 

“First of the fleet,” 
he answered.“ And—” 
but the rest was 
drowned in the roar of 
the dredge whistle. It 
was five minutes to six. 

We headed across 
the harbor to the east 
pier. We could hear 
the snorts of a locomo- 
tive we could not see 
behind the station 
house. “Wheeze!” The engine had stopped for the last time. 
We were 50 yards from the wharf. The First Mate sprang to 
the dinghy painter, while the sails flapped uselessly in the little 
wind, which was dead ahead. 

“Let her headreach,” said the Old Man. And headreach she 
did, steady as a church, till the concrete wall was within distance 
of a flying leap. 

Then “plunk!” went his suitcase among the astonished dock 
loafers, and “plunk!” went the Old Man after it. Both alighted 
well inland, and next moment he was racing for the station. The 
factory whistles were screaming six, the engine bell was clang- 
ing, and his adieux, if he had breath for them, were inaudible; 
but a wildly waving sou’wester, visible on the rear platform of the 
last coach as the train showed itself for a moment ere it van- 
ished around a curve, told us that the race had not been in vain, 
and the Old Man’s bunk aboard would know him no more—not, 
at any rate, until we had made the stormy passage of the Welland 
Canal all by ourselves and brought the ship back to her native 
Toronto. 
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Regatta Week on the Chesapeake 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EVENT OF THE CHESAPEAKE BAY YACHT CLUB AND INTER-CLUB 
RACES OF THE BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON AND NORFOLK YACHT CLUBS 


By STUART STEVENS SCOTT 
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HE twenty-third annual 
regatta of the Chesa- 
peake Bay Yacht 

Club, which included inter- 
club cruising races between 
yachts of that organization 
and the Capital Yacht Club, 
of Washington; the Hamp- 
ton Roads Yacht Club, of 
Norfolk, and the Baltimore 
and Corinthian Yacht Clubs, 
of Baltimore, was the most 
successful event of its kind 
ever held on Chesapeake Bay. 
More than a hundred craft, 
ranging from big steam yachts 
to open power boats, gathered 
at Oxford, Md., and _ the 
crowning feature of the occa- 
sion was the forming of the 
Chesapeake Bay Yacht Rac- 
ing Asociation, made up of 
FIREFLY, THE LEADER OF THE sLoop — the clubs named, for the pur- 

DIVISION. pose of encouraging the rac- 

ing of sailing craft. 

An entire week, from July 17 to 24, was devoted to the cruise 
and races, and but for one day, when there was no wind until 
late in the afternoon, the races were interesting and suc- 
cessful, inasmuch as each club won one or more trophies. 
The social feature—the entertaining of the visiting yachts- 
men by the Chesapeake Bay clubmen—was one long to be 
remembered. 

According to programme, the yachts were to leave their re- 
spective clubs in time to rendezvous at Solomon’s Island on July 
18. Unfortunately, it blew hard all day on the 17th, and many 
of the Baltimore and Corinthian boats did not get further than 
Annapolis. Others, however, braved the heavy wind and sea, 
made harbor at Solomon’s that evening and dropped anchor among 
the fleet already assembled, which comprised the following boats: 

Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club—Yawl Anna (flagship), Com- 
modore Francis Carroll Goldsborough, and sloop Ojigwan, Cap- 
tain Charles Hender- 
son. 

Hampton Roads 
Yacht Club — Power 
boat Kosagaas_ III 
(flagship), Commo- 
dore R. Page Waller. 
Yawls Monsoon, Rear- 
Commodore Ralph 
Jones; Mattacheeset, 
Harry White; Diana, 
Captain Sheridan. 
Sloops Eclipse, B. F. 
Mitchell; St. Charles, 
I. L. Lawler; Kestrei, 
William P. Dodson; 
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Tempest, H. 5S. Hudgins; Firefly, E. L. Woodard; G. T. T., 
George T. Taylor. 

Baltimore Yacht Club—Schooner Elizabeth (flagship), Acting 
Commodore F. W. McAllister. Yawl Chenoden, J. Austin Din- 
ning. Sloops Eaglet, F. W. Robertson, and Spindrift, Dudley 
Williams. 

Capital Yacht Club—Aux. bugeye Javelin (flagship), Commo- 
dore W. W. Grier. Yawl Freya, G. H. Bright. Sloop Kitty- 
wink, Leonard H. Dyer. In addition, there was a large fleet of 
cruising power boats, which are so well adapted to Chesapeake 
say waters. 

Monday morning dawned with the wind piping a good 20 miles 
an hour from the northwest, and as the plans were for a race to 
Oxford, all hands snugged down for a beat of 20 miles dead to 
windward against a strong tide. By the time the committee, com- 
posed of Commodore W. W. Grier, Commodore McAllister and 
Captain E. L. Lawler, got together on the deck of the committee 
boat Javelin the wind was blowing fully 25 miles an hour and a 
high sea was running, even in the sheltered river. Notwithstand- 
ing, a number of the yachtsmen decided that they wanted a race; 
so the committee announced that the race would be for two classes, 
yawls and 21-footers. They got away with close-reefed sails in 
as pretty a start as was ever seen; but the fleet had scarcely 
reached the mouth of the river before the yawls Mattacheesett 
and Freya had a collision, which put both out of the race and 
sent them back for harbor. .A number of the others, among them 
the big sloops Eclipse and St. Charles and the yawl Diana, found 
too much sea and wind, and had to turn back. 

The feature of the race was the wonderful performance of 
Firefly, which not only led its class, but even beat the big yawl 
Chenoden in the ‘thresh through seas such as yachtsmen on 
Chesapeake Bay rarely encounter. Chenoden and Monsoon soon 
paired in the fight up the bay, and the spectacle of the two yachts 
driving through solid green water was an inspiring one. There 
is little doubt but that Monsoon would have won, but a few miles 
before the finish she shot up into the wind and tucked a reef in 
her mainsail. The delay in reefing cost her the race, for not only 
did she lose precious time, but under shortened sail she did not do 
as well, finishing nearly 12 minutes behind Chenoden. Ojigwan 
was second of the sloops, some 48 minutes behind Firefly. 

That all of the small sloops—not one more than 35 feet on 
deck—should have 
come across the bay, is 
worthy of comment, 
and as fast as the little 
boats anchored those 
from the assembled 
fleet went on board to 
congratulate the crews. 
It was a sorry-looking 
set of tars that was 
met, however, for 
everyone on the small 
boats was drenched to 
the skin, and every- 
thing in the little cabins 
was soaked. Hanging 
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SOME OF THE LARGER BOATS OF THE FLEET. 


out blankets, bedding and clothes, they all scampered ashore for 
something to eat, while not a few put up at the hotel. 

Tuesday morning dawned bright and clear, with the wind hav- 
ing gone down considerably, bringing in a great fleet of craft 
that had been weather-bound 
at various points along the 
bay. This was the day for the 
reception of the visiting yachts- 
men by the Chesapeake Bay 
Yacht Club, and the morning 
was spent overhauling clothes 
lockers and getting the boats in 
shape. Promptly at noon a 
gun on the Kosagaas III 
boomed the signal to get under 
way, and the entire fleet—the 
sailing craft in tow of the 
launches—started up the nar- 
row, winding Tred Avon River 
to an anchorage off Radcliffe 
Manor, the beautiful old home 
of Mr. Andrew A. Hathaway, 
secretary of the Chesapeake 

say Yacht Club. On _ the 
wharf stood Rear-Commodore 
Morris, and as each tender and 
dinghy came alongside and dis- 
charged its load the Commodore had a greeting for everyone and 
sent him on to the house, where, beneath widespreading trees on 
the spacious lawn, were long tables that fairly groaned beneath 
plates of fried chicken, deviled crabs, sandwiches and salads. 

Few places are as old or as picturesque as Radcliffe Manor. 
Standing, ivy-clad, amid a cluster of giant oak and chestnut trees, 
with its wonderful old garden a labyrinth of boxwood trees, it 
has for 260 years been the home of distinguished men. For many 
years it was the home of Col. Richard C. Holloday, Secretary of 
State under a number of Governors of Maryland, and it is a 
magnificent specimen of Colonial architecture. 

It was at this reception that the formation of an association 
was suggested, and within five minutes every flag officer on the 
grounds was in the huge dining-room of the old mansion listen- 
ing eagerly to Commodore W. W. Grier, who quickly outlined 
the plan. The organization is to be modeled as much as possible 
after the Long Island Sound Yacht Racing Association, but with 
such modifications as are necessary to meet local conditions; and 
once a year the yachtsmen are to meet at some point on the bay 
for a series of. races, the association putting up the trophies. 

After effecting a temporary organization, with Commodore 
Goldsborough as president, a committee was appointed to formu- 
late plans for a permanent body. This committee, which in- 
cluded representatives of all the larger of the Chesapeake Bay 
clubs, met at night on board Javelin, where Commodore Grier 
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SQUARE DEAL, A BALTIMORE BOAT CONTAINING SOME NOVEL FEATURES, WHICH 
HAS BEEN ENTERED IN A NUMBER OF LONG-DISTANCE RACES. 
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was elected president and Mr. J. H. Robinette, of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club, secretary. 

Wednesday morning dawned as hot and as calm as memory 
can recall. There was not a ripple on the water as far as the 
eye could see, and the prospects for racing were not at all en- 
couraging. This day was the sole property of the Chesapeake 
3ay Club, for all racing was under their auspices. If there was 
little activity on the water there was no lack of it on the land. 
The annual regatta of the Chesapeake Bay Club is an event of 
great importance to the Eastern shoremen. Early in the morning 
men, women and children began to arrive in trains, buggies, auto- 
mobiles, motor boats and sailing craft of various kinds. For the 
benefit of its guests the yacht club had requisitioned the big State 
police steamer Governor Thomas, and she towed a large schooner. 

At 11 o’clock there was no more wind than there had been an 
hour before; but the regatta committee decided to start the boats 
at noon, and they were all ordered to the line. It was just 12 
when the starting gun for Class A, made up of yawls and sloops, 
was fired, and they were sent out on a course of 10 miles. 

Although the air was light, the 

yachts made a_ good sstart, 

' Chenoden getting over first, 

4 followed by Mattacheesett. 

Then the race became a drifting 

match, and for three hours the 

fleet lay nearly becalmed, 

though working slowly towards 
Todd’s Point on the tide. 

At 4 o’clock the regatta com- 
mittee went out in a launch to 
ask the yachtsmen whether 
they wanted to call the race off, 
but by the time the launch 
reached the last of the fleet 
there was a bit of a breeze. 
This wind strengthened and 
brought the yachts home in fine 
shape, with Zillicoa and Helen, 
both of the Corinthian Yacht 
Club, of Baltimore, first and 
second, respectively. 

If the races between the 
sloops and yawls were tame there was one contest that kept the 
spectators keyed up during the afternoon, and that was the race 
between the canoes Island Blossom and Defender. No one but 
an Eastern shoreman can appreciate what a canoe is. In a coun- 











CANOE ISLAND BLOSSOM. 


THE SQUARE SAILS ARE DISTINCTIVE OF THIS TYPE 
OF CRAFT ON CHESAPEAKE BAY. 
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try where a large propor- 
tion of the people make 
their living by fishing, 
crabbing or oystering, and 
where most of the travel- 
ing is done by water, boats 
arenecessities. The 
youngster on the Eastern 
shore of Maryland learns 
to sail a boat before he 
learns to read or write, 
hence his love for his canoe 
begins early and lasts 
through life. 

Now, the Island Blos- 
som comes of a long line 
of famous racing canoes 
built on Tilghman’s Island. 
First there was the Island 
Bird, then came the Island 
Beauty, Island Belle, 
Island Bride, Island 
Queen, and all were leaders in their day, and each successive one 
was built because some other section of the State turned out 
something that beat her predecessor. There is something that 
can be said of the Island craft that were out-built that cannot be 
said of some others, and that is that every one of them is in com- 
mission to-day, and most of them are launches. It is believed that 
the Bird is upwards of 50 years old; yet she is, apparently, as 
good as new. That is because they were built of three stout pine 
logs and have been given many soakings of oil, rendering them 
impervious to water. 

The Blossom was built about twelve years ago to meet a swift- 
sailing canoe from West River, on the Western shore, and, under 
the auspices of the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club, the race was 
sailed in Eastern Bay. During the race the Blossom capsized ; 
but her crew turned to, righted her, re-rigged her, and sailed her 
to victory. Since then the Blossom has rested on her laurels. 
During the rough winters her owner used her for oystering, while 
in summer she has blistered on the fishing and crabbing grounds. 
Yet she was always ready for a race; and this spring, when it be- 
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came known that Mr. 
Samuel Green, of Bellevue, 
was going to enter the 
canoe Defender and try to 
take the laurels from Blos- 
som, the men and women, 
and most of the children, 
of Tilghman’s Island and 
Talbot county became in- 
terested. 

The course picked out 
for the canoes was I2 
miles, twice around a 
6-mile stretch. Although 
there was scarcely a breath 
of air stirring when they 
started, they spread great 
topsails and square sails— 
sails so large that to carry 
them men had to sit far out 
on outrigger boards—and 
slowly made their way 
through the water. When the pair passed the stakeboat on the 
first round they were side by side, and it was either’s race. After 
getting nearly around on the second leg the wind increased, and 
Blossom quickly slipped away from her rival and crossed the 
line 8 minutes ahead, her honor safe. 

Perhaps the greatest disappointment of the regatta was the 
complete fizzle of the motor boat races. This feature the Mary- 
land Motor Boat Club undertook to handle, and while Mr. W. P. 
Bigelow did his best, there were but four entries, and none of 
them were speed boats. On the handicap plan pursued a cabin 
cruiser, the Minnehaha, of the Capital Yacht Club, was the win- 
ner. There were several speedy boats at the regatta, notably 
Fairbanks II and Ferro 88, but they would not enter. 

Wednesday night was a wild night in old Oxford, for with the 
presentation of the trophies on the town lot there followed a 
celebration of victory by all hands, including the cook. It will 
be some time before Oxford forgets it. 

It was a tired but nevertheless happy crowd that turned out 
the next morning and made sail preparatory to the race to An- 
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napolis for two cups offered by the Baltimore Yacht Club for 
classes made up of yawls and small sloops. The wind was brisk 
from the southeast, making the 3734-mile journey a started-sheet 
and spinnaker run. As in the race from Drum Point to Oxford, 
Mattacheesett and Chenoden had it nip and tuck all the way; but 
the former, in the last few miles of the run, took the lead, and 
finished nearly 7 minutes ahead of her rival. Other entries in 
the race to finish were the yawls Anna, Freya and Monsoon. 
In the small sloop class Firefly finished first, the Eaglet second 
and the Ojigwan third. The most unfortunate feature of the 
whole affair was that there was no stakeboat to take times, and 
under the rule of allowances it was a week before the winners 
were known to be the Chenoden and the Ojigwan. 

The next day (Friday) the Capital Yacht Club was in charge, 
and races were announced for three classes—one for yawls, one 
for raceabouts and a special for Capital Yacht Club craft. The 
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start was interrupted by a thunder squall, and it was not until 
2.30 o’clock that the yachts lined up off the mouth of the Severn 
River to sail over a 9-mile triangular course. It was the prettiest 
of all the races; the wind blew about 9 knots, and there was but 
little sea. In the yawl class there were only two entries—Cheno- 
den and Freya—the Hampton Roads clubmen deciding not to 
enter. In the raceabout class Ojigwan, Eaglet, Kittywink and 
Orion entered, although the two latter also sailed against each 
other in the special. The winners were Chenoden, Ojigwan and 
Kittywink. 

Following a night of interchanging visits while at anchor in 
Annapolis harbor came the saying of farewells, for at daylight 
Saturday morning the fleet of the Hampton Roads Yacht Club 
spread its wings and departed southward. Later in the day the 
Capital and Chesapeake Bay Club fleets did the same, and on 
Sunday the Baltimore yachtsmen departed. The cruise was over. 


Pilot Water Navigation 


By COMMANDER C. S. STANWORTH, U. S. Navy 


PART IV. 


PILOTING 


{Note.—This is the fourth of a series of articles on Pilot Water Navigation, or that branch of Navigation that does not require nautical astronomy, or the use of 
sextant and chronometer.—Editor.] 


ALLOWANCE FOR TIDES AND CURRENTS. 

AVING taken up the matter of instruments used in navi- 
gation, charts, projection and compass deviation and its 
correction, we now come to the navigation of our 

ship or boat. 

Having a chart with our position on it and that of the place 
we desire to sail to, draw a line on the chart connecting these two 
points. Run the eye along this line to see that it does not ap- 
proach too closely any dangers or obstructions to navigation. 
To find the course to be steered, lay the parallel rulers along this 
line and transfer them by sliding each ruler alternately to the 
compass rose nearest the middle distance and read off the course. 
If this is a magnetic compass rose (indicated on U. S. charts by 
an arrow head at the North point), correct this magnetic course 
for the deviation given in your table of deviations for this course, 
or ship’s heading, remembering that if the deviation is Easterly 
it must be applied to the left, and vice versa, and you obtain your 
compass course. If the compass rose on the chart is a true com- 
pass (indicated on U. S. charts by a star at the North point), you 
must correct the true course read off for variation as well as for 
deviation. 

You may prefer to use a protractor instead of the parallel 
rulers. In this case measure with the protractor the angle the 
course line makes with any meridian. This will be your true 
course, and will have to be corrected for variation and deviation 
to obtain the compass course. 

With your dividers set to some convenient division of the scale 
on the chart, you can now measure the distance between the two 
points, thus determining your compass course and distance. This 
is the simplest form of navigation. 

Suppose, however, your course crosses a current, such as the 
Gulf Stream, in the run from Key West to Havana, or you wish 
to cross from Thimble Shoal Light to Old Plantation Light, 
Chesapeake Bay, a magnetic course N. E. % N. (N. 39 E.), dis- 
tance 16 miles. The weather is thick, fog liable to shut in land- 
marks, and you wish to steer the best possible course, so as to 
make certain of picking up Old Plantation Light. The time is 
January I, 1909, 9 a. m., and you expect to make an average 


speed of 5 knots, so it will take you 3 hours to make the run. 
You will find on the chart Current Station No. 5, about half- 
way along the course, and the current as observed at that sta- 
tion should represent the average current conditions while cross- 
ing. From the Tide Tables the time of high water at Old Point 
for that day is 4.20 a. m., and from the Coast Pilot, page 29, it 
is slack water, turning to ebb at 9 a. m. at Thimble Shoal Light. 
For the first hour and a half we will have (see chart) an aver- 
age current of .6 knot per hour setting S. 40 E. true, or for the 
hour and a half .g mile S. 36 E. magnetic, and for the last half 
of the run we have the maximum strength of the ebb of 1.1 knots 
per hour S. 18 E. true, or 1.6 miles S. 14 E. magnetic. Now 
lay off on the chart from Old Plantation Light .g mile N. 36 W., 
then from that point 1.6 miles N. 14 W., both magnetic. » This 
second point is the one we wish to steer for to counteract the 
influence of the current, and we find the distance is 17 miles 
magnetic course N. 32 E., or N. E. by N. nearly. 

In navigating, we are continually finding ourselves in some 
other position than our dead reckoning would put us, owing to 
bad steering, wrong allowance for current, leeway, ‘compass 
error, or speed. In clear weather this does not matter ‘thuch, 
as we may, and should, frequently establish our position on the 
chart, and from this new position we can, if necessary, lay off a 
new course and distance. In thick weather this is not possible, 
and all these incidental causes of error must be carefully watched, 
especially the steering, and our position must be verified by sound- 
ings. Haphazard soundings are rarely of value; but if, know- 
ing our course and speed, we sound at regular intervals, and 
then plot these soundings on a piece of tracing paper at their 
respective distance and bearing apart, we can, by placing this 
tracing paper over the chart and shifting it, preserving the proper 
direction of the course, often obtain a very good position even 
in fog. Also, if our course passes over a locality where the 
soundings differ materially either in depth or character of the 
bottom, we can obtain a good fix by starting our soundings in 
ample time to make sure of striking the desired shoal or deep. 

Suppose in our course from Thimble Shoal to Old Plantation 
we had made no allowance for the ebb tide, but had been taking 
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frequent soundings. As we neared the North end of the mid- 
dle ground our soundings would have been over 7 fathoms, with 
soft bottom, then suddenly decreased to about 4 fathoms, with 
hard bottom, then again deepened. We would have known at 
once that we had been set to the southward of our 
course. 


PLOTTING THE POSITION. 


In clear weather, having set our course, making, perhaps, a 
rough allowance for current, we can frequently observe our posi- 
tion, and by plotting it on the chart, if we find ourselves mate- 
rially off our course line, we can lay off a new course and dis- 
tance, as before. 

SINGLE BEARING AND DISTANCE. 

The simplest method of plotting our position on the chart is 
by taking the bearing of some near object and estimating its 
distance from us, as we can frequently pass sufficiently close to 
a lighthouse or buoy to estimate closely its distance. Buoys, 
however, especially in narrow channels, are often dragged from 
position by passing tows; so do not place implicit faith in buoys, 
particularly of the second or third class. 

If we have on board a sextant or other means of measuring 
angles, we can measure the angular height above the water of 
a lighthouse or mountain peak whose height is known and calcu- 
late its distance, which, with the bearing, will give us our posi- 
tion. The eye should be near the water in measuring the angle. 


Cross BEARINGS. 


The method generally used by navigators in plotting their 
position on the chart is by observing the bearing of two or more 
objects with the compass. These bearings are corrected for the 
compass deviation corresponding to the ship’s course, so as to 
obtain the magnetic bearing. Now with the aid of the parallel 
tulers and the most convenient compass rose, draw a line through 
each object whose bearing you have taken, representing its mag- 
netic bearing, and the intersection of these lines on the chart gives 
the position of your vessel. Only two bearings are required, but 
a third bearing is often taken to serve as a check. The bearings 
of two of the objects should differ by at least 3 points, or 30 de- 
grees, sO as to give good intersections, and the nearer the dif- 
ference of bearings is to 90 degrees, or 8 points, the more accu- 
rate the position. 

RANGES. 

If one is alert to note passing a range, such as a buoy and 
lighthouse coming in line, you can get a very accurate position 
by observing the compass bearing of the range and also some 
third object. The difference between the compass bearing of 
the range and its magnetic bearing taken from the chart will 
give you the compass deviation for that heading, which can be 
used for correcting the observed bearing of the third object. 

In all these cases a sounding should be taken at the same time 
as the bearings, as it gives a very good check. 


Two BEARINGS OF THE SAME OBJECT. 

We may, however, be passing a lighthouse, such as Currituck, 
and have no other object from which we can get a cross-bearing. 
We may obtain our position by observing two bearings of the 
same object, knowing the distance we have run and the course 
we have made between the two bearings. 

Take a bearing, note the time and speed, or read the patent log. 
Stecring the same course, or noting the changes, when the bear- 
ing has changed three points or more take another bearing, 
noting the time or reading the patent lug. Plot the two bear- 
ings on the chart, and from some convenient point along the first 
bearing draw a line representing our course and distance be- 
tween bearings. Now with the parallel rulers draw through the 
end of this line a line parallel to the first bearing. Where it in- 
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tersects the second bearing is our position at the time of tak- 
ing the second bearing (see chart). Or we can look in Bow- 
ditch, Table 5A or 5B, and get our distance at the time of either 
bearing. 

There are several special cases where the solution of this prob- 
lem is very easy. Suppose we take a bearing when the object 
is near the bow, noting the time and speed, or reading the pat- 
ent log. Watch the bearing, and when it is double the bearing 
first observed again note the time or read the patent log. The 
distance run between the two bearings is the distance of the ob- 
ject at the second bearing. A frequent use of this is in passing 
lighthouses or points. The patent log is read when the object 
is four points on the bow, and again when it is abeam, and the dis- 
tance run in the interval is the distance to the lighthouse when we 
pass it. 

But there may be a shoal making out, and we would like to 
know beforehand at what distance we will pass it to insure our 
not passing too close. Observe the bearing, reading the patent 
log, when the object is 26% degrees on the bow, and again when 
it is 45 degrees on the bow, and the difference of reading of the 
log, or the distance we have run between, is the distance the 
object will be when we pass it. (See chart.) 

We must remember that in all these cases we assume our speed 
over the ground is known, and as the log gives us our speed 
through the water, if we have a current against us, the log will 
show a greater run, and we will be nearer than the observation 
shows. 


ANGLES BETWEEN THREE KNOWN OBJECTS. 

In surveying, or when a ship is aground, we desire to know 
with great accuracy the position, so as to see if the chart is ac- 
curate. 

With a sextant measure the angle between three known ob- 
jects, and on a piece of tracing paper lay down with your pro- 
tractor these two angles from a common point of intersection. 
Keeping the middle line on the middle object, shift the tracing 
paper on the chart until the other two lines pass through their 
respective objects. The point of intersection of the three lines 
is your position. 

You see that this position is independent of compass error 
or estimates of speed. With a ship in motion, two observers and 
two sextants are required, as the angles are shifting continually, 
and they must be observed simultaneously. 

In practical work an instrument called the three-arm protractor 
is used. This is a metal circle, graduated to degrees, having one 
fixed arm at zero degrees. On either side of the fixed arm are 
two arms fitted to revolve around the circle, and this can be set 
and clamped at any angle. 


DANGER ANGLE. 

A sextant is useful in other ways in piloting. Suppose we have 
an offlying shoal, but near it two objects that are on the chart 
and no buoys to mark the shoal. Draw a circle on the chart 
through the two points and passing entirely outside of the shoal, 
and measure with your protractor the angle between the two 
objects from any point on the circumference of the circle. Now 
as you approach the shoal measure with the sextant the angle 
between the two objects. As long as it is smaller than the angle 
you have taken off the chart with your protractor, you are out- 
side the circle and the danger. If you have a single object near 
the shoal of considerable and known height, you can calculate 
the vertical angle from a safe distance outside the shoal, and 
watch that this angle is not exceeded as the shoal is approached. 


DANGER BEARING. 


Or we may draw a line on the chart from our object passing 
outside the shoal, and from the nearest compass rose take its 
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bearing. As we approach the shoal take frequent bearings, so 
as to insure not getting inside the line of safe bearing. 

In recent years this has been used in lighthouses by having 
colored sectors, that show between certain lines of bearings, so 
that the color of the light will indicate an approach to danger. 
Thus, Cape Henry Lighthouse has a red sector covering the 
middle ground. A vessel coming in from North keeps Cape 
Henry Light showing white until nearly up to it, then passes 
through the red sector, and when the light again shows white 
hauls up the Bay. 

One of the best illustrations of the use of colored sectors is 
in Japan, near Yokohoma. Entering lower Yokohama Bay 
(Gulf of Tokyo) from the southward and westward, you pass 
Cape Tsurugi Saki and head up for Cape Kanon Saki. Lying 
nearly in the channel is a dangerous shoal of rocks. On each 
cape is a lighthouse, and a red sector in each light covers this 
rocky patch, forming a quadrilateral on the surface of the water 
entirely embracing the shoal, in which both lighthouses show red. 
So long as either light shows white you know that you are clear 
of this shoal. . 


Serres 





HOW THE POSITION OF A VESSEL MAY BE DETERMINED BY 
BEARINGS ON THE SHORE. 


CHART SHOWING 


EXPLANATION OF CHART ILLUSTRATING PLOTTING POSITIONS. 


At position (1) can buoy bears W. x S. distant one-half mile. 

At position (2) lighthouse A bears W. 3% N., lighthouse C 
bears N. E. % E., also nun buoy is in range with lighthouse C. 

At position (3) lighthouse B bears 2 points off the bow or 
course. 

At position (4) B bears 26% degrees off the bow. 

At position (5) B bears 4 points off the bow, or 45 degrees. 

At position (6) B bears abeam, or 90 degrees from course. 

Then the distance from 3 to 5 equals that of B-5, and 4-5 
equals B-6, and so does 5-6. 

At position (6) the course is changed to S. E. x S. % S.,to clear 
the offlying shoal, and the danger bearings of the shoal from B 
and the old tower are laid off on the chart, or the danger circle 
through B and the old tower passing outside the shoal can be 
drawn. On arriving at position (7), being outside of the dan- 
ger bearing, N. W. % N. from B, and on the danger bearing, S. 
W. x W. &% W. from old tower, the course can be changed to 
South. 

Or having measured the danger angle (85 degrees) between 
B and old tower, as soon as we have passed outside the danger 
circle at L (decreased the angle) we can change to South. 
While a sextant is very handy for measuring this angle, it is 
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not indispensable, as at any time between (6) and-(7) we can 
bring B directly astern, and by taking the bearing of old tower 
either with compass or pelorus, determine the angle subtended 
by B and old tower. 

At position (8), having run 1% miles South, and having only 
the old tower in sight, take its bearings, and from any point “x” 
on the line of beariig from (7) lay off YX, representing the 
course and distance run from (7). From “Y” draw a line 
parallel to old tower 7, and where this line intersects the new 
bearing of old tower at (8) is your position. 


STEERING ON A RANGE. 


If two visible objects, either ahead or astern; are in line with 
the course we wish to make good, obviously if we keep them in 
line or range we know we are going exactly right. If our course 
crosses a current, we must head up or downstream to counteract 
the drift of the current, and keep our range on two objects in 
line. 

Sailing in inland waters, generally with our objective point in 
sight, we should always try to pick up a range to steer by, for if 
we keep the range on we are proceeding by the shortest line, and 
a single bearing will give us our position at any time. 

Knowledge of steering on a range is useful in other ways. 
Suppose you are trying to cross the bow of a vessel at anchor in 
a tideway, and you note that the land beyond in range with her 
bow is not opening up, but keeps in range. You know. that unless 
you change your course you will foul the other vessel. Or you 
sight a vessel under way, or her light at night, and take a _com- 
pass bearing of her. A few minutes later another bearing shows 
no change; if neither of you change course a collision is inevit- 
able. It is necessary to take a compass bearing, as yawing or 
slight changes in your course would change the vessel’s relative 
bearing and she would appear to be going clear. 


UNDERBOWING A TIDE. 

In beating to windward, a knowledge of the set of the current 
is very valuable, for if you bring the tide under your lee bow its 
drift will set you to windward. 

Foc SIGNALS. 

Fog signals are erratic, and the fact that we do not hear a fog 
signal is not a necessary condition that we are outside of its range 
of audibility, as there are often silent spaces in the area of audibil- 
ity. In such cases, by going aloft or placing your ear near the 
water you may detect the sound. A general rule is that if the 
wind is blowing from the fog signal to you, your ear should be 
near the water. If the wind is from you to the signal, go aloft 
to hear. 

We have heretofore confined ourselves to finding the course and 
distance between two given places by laying down the course line 
on a chart and measuring directly the course and the distance. 
Our dead reckoning has been worked out on a chart geographic- 
ally in the same way. This may, however, all be determined 
mathematically without the use of the chart by taking into consid- 
eration the known latitude and longitude between two places and 
finding their difference. This will be taken up in the next instal- 


ment of this series. 
(To be continued. ) 
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START OF CLASS A IN THE LAST RACE OF THE NORTHWESTERN REGATTA, 


The Northwestern Regatta 


By J. PAUL DUNNE 


Photographs by the 


ROM the crowded galleries of the Oconomowoc Lake’s 
handsome new club-house the strains of martial music 
floated out over the water, and, with the crack of the can- 

non, fourteen Class A boats went over the line and the first race 
of the Northwestern was on. The picture appealed to the old and 
young, to the tar and the spectator. Excitement and enthusiasm 
went hand in hand, for more than half of the boats were of un- 
known merit and sailing in their maiden race. 

The Northwestern regatta is a classic annual event to the 
yachtsmen of the Mid-West. The association is composed of 
twelve of the most prominent yacht clubs of Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. The place where the regatta is to be held is 
selected by popular vote of the clubs. This year Oconomowoc 
Lake, Wisconsin, was chosen for the fourth annual meet, the dates 
being August 3 to 7. First, second and third prizes were given 
for the boats getting the highest percentages in Classes A, B and 
D. Many special cups were also awarded, the total value thereof 
being more than five thousand dollars. Class A, the 38-footers, 


Author and others 


attracted the lion’s share of attention, and the crowds were large 
and interested that followed in the wake of the racers in launches, 
motor boats and steamers. 

The Class A boats that responded to the preparatory gun were: 
Humbug, fresh from the shop, designed and sailed by D. W. 
Buchanan; Handy Andy II, skipper, Philip Armour; Minnewoc 
II, skipper, Richard Bullen; Skeetie, skipper, Clement Petit, and 
La Belle, skipper, William N. Pelouze, representing the home 
club. From Geneva came the Widgeon, designed by Small Bros., 
with Fred Clifford at the stick; Black Point, a Mower design, 
skipper, J. Paul Dunne; Sieglinde, skipper, Frank Graham; 
Geneva, skipper, Franklin E. Nellis, Jr., and Patricia, skipper, 
Marquette Healy. Brunonia, with Elmer Stevens up, hailed from 
the Delavan Yacht Club. Pats 5th, flying colors of the Pistakee 
Yacht Club, was handled by William Lorimer, Jr., while Kathryn, 
the fast Jones & LaBorde boat, was the mainstay of the Lake 
Buttes des Morts Club. 

Class B was small but very fast, the entries being: Invader, 





IN SMOOTH WATER THE NORTHWESTERN SCOWS ARE REMARKABLY FAST. 
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THE NEW CLUB HOUSE OF THE OCONOMOWOC LAKE YACHT CLUB. 


the Canadian design, skipper, John Kohl, and Busy Bee, skipper, 
Philip Armour, for the home club. Rapid Water was the only 
outsider in this class, and 
came to uphold the honor 
of Lake Geneva. Ten 
clever little 18-footers 
made up Class D, and they 
all looked so good and 
were handled so well that 
it was hard to pick a fa- 
vorite. Geneva, Delevan 
and Pistakee each had two 
entries in this class. 


Tuespay, AUGUST 3. 

Classes B and D sailed 
for special cups presented 
by the home club. The 
course was from the yacht 
club to Petit’s Bay, to Dix- 


on’s and_ return, twice 
around for Class D and 
three times for B. As the TURNING 


cannon echoed across the 

lake the B’s went over the line together at 10 o’clock. The wind 
was light and fluky. The first leg was a beat, the second a run, 
and the third a close reach. Invader gradually pulled away from 
her rivals and assumed a fair lead. Busy Bee and Rapid Water 
jockeyed a bit, but finally settled down and sailed around the 


course .as they finished. Result: 
Elapsed Time. 
FE TE Ne Oe eee eee Pee Lee eee ee eee 1:28:30 
| I eo coe haps sa aad hab aGas wane set saree 1235250 
NE 5 sions 9.04 SEs ep Ae Oe Sy Enid ROeaS 1:48:45 


At 10.05 Class D was sent away, and although the wind was 
hardly strong enough to lift the sails of the boats, the little fel- 
lows got away ina bunch. Carol R., of Geneva, led around the 
first mark. Lemon proved to be anything but what her name im- 
plied, and, passing Carol R., opened up a gap between her and 
the rest of the fleet, and won with a fair margin. The result was 


as follows: 
Elapsed Time. 


COREE o-dicgrik ean wag eae wala oohetene ee Pkiplécaane eee 1:45:55 
Rs Re ag ov x 2S on dV Ask Rated KHOR EDA oe etaeEA 1:48:05 
i S63 a 5 sods Dare Mh a D&E Ta dd bene 1:50:37 
EE RE en oo SD ee RET Reh Wy Ne REE eS 1:51:59 
Se ooo s:din ooo bea wed Sieh id. eee dd ee AV dos Oe 1:52:55 
EN dix np dina hecho Sng e'n'S ad asa a oon eee eee 2:06:40 
PO. REO 56 eee leas ois. ar 0 cea eases ee ee nloeee 2:14 


Apache, of Geneva; Loretta, of Pistakee; Adios and Brownie, 
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of Delavan, were unable to be rigged in time to start in this race. 
The historic Green Lake Challenge Trophy was hung up for 
Class A boats in the afternoon. They were given the same course 
as the smaller boats, three times around. At 2 o’clock, the start- 
ing time, the wind had freshened up a bit and swung to a quartet 
that made it a dead beat to the first mark. As the boats went 
over the line Kathryn held the windward position, with the bal- 
ance of the fleet strung down to leeward. The fleet immediately 
divided, half of the boats going off on the starboard and the 
others on the port tack, Minnewoc II leading the former and 
Black Point the latter. On converging, Minnewoc II led, with 
Black Point close up. As the boats approached the mark the 
wind lightened, Kathryn and Skeetie followed close in the wake 
of Minnewoc II around the mark, with the rest of the fleet com- 
ing fast. The wind was fluky and fickle, and most of the skip- 
pers devoted their attention to looking for a breeze. The positions 
of the boats in the fleet were changed on every tack, and surprises 
were most uncommon. Richard Bullen, skipper of the Minne- 
woc II, having sailed on this lake for a number of years, knew 
all the soft spots, and tactfully kept in the good slants of wind, 
winning easily. The result: 
Elapsed Time. 


1st. Minnewoc II... 1:04:10 

ad. Humbug ...... 1:05:45 

| 1:06:10 

4th. Kathryn ....... 1:06:15 

5th. Geneva ........ 1:07:57 

6th. Black Point ... 1:09:02 

7th. MOG .......; 1:1%<4s 

i 8th. Brunonia...... 1329cia 

Pe ' goth. Handy Andy II. 1:13:23 
a ee 10th. Widgeon ...... 1:18:18 
itm. Le Bele. ...... 1:18:53 
igtm. Pets Sh. ...... 1:19:45 

13th. Sieglinde ...... 1:20:12 

i@e. Patrieiw ....... 1:21:05 


In the evening the visit- 
ing yachtsmen were enter- 
tained at a snioker given in 
the club-house. After the 
smoker the executive com- 
mittee of the Northwestern 
Regatta Association 
elected the following 
judges for the meet: B. F. Johnston, of Lake Geneva; S. M. 
Green, of Oconomowoc; E. N. Van Duzee, Jr., of White Bear. 


THE MARK. 








MEASURING IN THE YACHT CLUB BASIN. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4. 


The Class B’s were started at 10 o’clock in the first percentage  4*»- 


race of the Northwestern in a light wind. The course was the = 
triangle from the yacht club to Dixon’s, to Petit’s Bay and return, 7th. 
twice around. Invader, sailed by John Kohl, repeated her previ- 8th. 
ous day’s performance, and being well handled, won, after a stub- _ 9th. 


born fight with Busy Bee. Rapid 
Water showed good speed at times, but 
fell off toward the finish. 

Five minutes after the start of the 
B’s the 18-footers were sent away over 
the same course. Apache was first 
across the line, with the rest of the fleet 
under her lee. Rosalind showed re- 
markable speed early in the race and 
led around most of the marks. Carol 
R. hung onto the stern of Rosalind 
time and again, would pass her, and in 
turn be passed again by the speedy lit- 
tle boat. Carol R. finally shook her 
off, opened up a stretch of water be- 
tween herself and her troublesome 
rival, and won the race. The boats 
finished in this order: 


Elapsed Time. 
rt. Copebat .... cess ds ee 
2d. Rosalind vw act bua sine 
of. THE seweeseoe hss 1:50:38 
4th. Loretta reer rere 
sth. FEE Ska ads rows nénve Jess 1:52:35 
Gth. Fist BOMe . np... ccceccese CH 
a er 
8th. Brownie 590g S ondiee 65 <5 ee 
oth. Deoewalt Jack .....,..++ «+++ Segue 
10th. SRGO Fly 2... cece ssc seve sess See 
vith, “TE cs ends dc esos secex Disqualified 


In the afternoon the Class A’s sailed 
for percentage, and also for a hand- 
some silver cup presented by Mr. John 
Dupee. Five minutes before the start 
the wind flattened out, and as the boats 
worked up for positions to go over the 
same course sailed in the morning by 
Classes B and D, they were carrying 
their mainsails out to starboard, with 
head sails up and ready to be broken 
out. With the cannon the fleet floated 
over the line en masse, broke out their 
head canvas, but had hard work trying 
to fill it. After floating about a mile 
the wind came up from a different 
quarter, all jibed over, and the leeward 
boats became the windward contenders. 
At the first mark. Sieglinde was first, 
Black Point second, with the rest of the 
fleet right after them. At the home 
buoy Black Point led, with Widgeon 
second. The wind again flattened, 
then came up from the back, bring- 
ing the fleet and trailers down in 
a bunch that smothered the leaders. 
Minnewoc II took a turn at leading the 


fleet around the course once and was lost in the fleet, while 











KATHRYN, WINNER OF THE NORTHWESTERN CHAMPIONSHIP. 
SKEETIE TOOK THIRD PRIZE. 


BLACK POINT, WINNER OF SPECIAL CUP FOR GENEVA BOATS. 


7th. 


Kathryn came up from behind, then sailed away and won the 


race. The result: 


St. HI vaet caseun ess cdskwa sees taleees 
GN i i nedicnceoscaceuseresieal 


3d. Brunonia ..... 


Elapsed Time. oth. 


, ieéawen tadeieaee ee oo 
sad howess ubeenaey ier an 
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Elapsed Time. 


OE 5. . Sam ancd oy Dot's weadiees tn ce Unie bs beh se eoeekn 2:47:54 
age | ee a cS. ere 2:48:20 
REMI. nc sas SS tan oe Sees bab ae) Vaile ek eo ie eee 
BONEN Bike, 2: 'i.ns a po nia eae pa elds Mts wes Saas eae oe 
PRE ec akvan nvvdunbateackbes bl becesae eee leita 2:50:22 
SEE SOME \ sais 5s sos ev pbeeobataneenbacncensssetscebaee ae 
roth, Black Petit, . occ sciissuvcss« SEO 
ryt. GOMOVE ..... 00. yc0 5 cedte cece TORO 
COR Pe obs oe casas ooo SSRIs 
r9th.. Stemlinde «06.0... c5e ccc ces EO 
Res MIE ais ose vaca he Wan Disqualified 


Apc ~ o.5 isa 


Hum Some 


Browthe «....<.. 
re on 
Shoo Fly....... 


(Continued on page 410.) 


In the evening a ball was given in 
honor of the visiting yachtsmen and 
guests at the club-house. Now a word 
about the new club-house. It is the 
realization of the fondest dreams of the 
susceptible yachtsman. Built out over 
the water 40 feet on concrete piers, it 
holds the eye with the grandeur of 
modern architectural genius. The 
spacious ballroom on the top floor is a 
maze of gold, on one side ot which are 
the ladies’ parlors, planned and finished 
in the most exquisite taste. 

The second floor is given over to the 
tap-room, a large reading, writing and 
lounging room, and the dining-rooms. 
The main floor contains lockers, sail 
loft, showers and spar rooms. Every 
detail looking to the comfort and con- 
venience of the guest and the sailor has 
been brought out, from the strong 
lenses, timing watches and score sheets 
in the turret to the heavily-padded 
docks for mooring. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 5. 

The special feature of the morning 
races in Classes B and D was the close, 
hard sailing of Busy Bee and Invader 
in Class B. These two boats were on 
such even terms during the entire race 
that the supporters of each boat were 
elated one moment, only to be down- 
cast the next, as one boat and then the 
other would lead by a few feet. The 
race was so close that it might be said 
that the boats jockeyed around the 
course. Busy Bee, cleverly handled 
by Philip Armour, came off with the 
honors, while Invader was second, 45 
seconds behind, and Rapid Water third. 

In Class D the race was decidedly 
tame, and resolved itself into a pictur- 
esque procession of the little fellows, 
with the following results: 


Elapsed Time. 


ik) FE cc. y, web Coen eke tes ee 1:18:15 
oe, | Ra Sees ais vce Coe take ec . 1:78:45 
SEE. SER Fs abin.nb o's 5 A ReeR ale ea 1:19:45 
A CaN i Sb sa tas awe ete eee 1:20:10 
oth; TRE en's $0 Ska bce Fite I :21 232 
6th. Doe Wah Jack, . ss .h«drecaes I :22:42 
cece pep é gee es oho we 6 o.o58 65550 6 a0 Ue Vee I :22:50 
ss enue sp even pb bon opelbae big aie eae nena I :23 :32 
cccesbncevaees os be behdey e¢b ans Renn 1:23:50 
2) 6 sepehene 6h b40 iin Oona ieee 1:37:28 
s Vago Veupes s¢he sd bheeke ows seen 1:47 :00 
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SOME INTERIOR VIEWS OF GEORGIANA II. 


MONG the notable motor yachts brought out this season is 
Georgiana II, owned by Mr. W. G. Coxe, of the Corinth- 
ian Yacht Club, of Philadelphia. She was built by the 

Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, of Wilmington, Del., and 
was designed by her owner and A. M. Main, naval architect. 
The vessel was designed primarily as an ocean racer, having an 
easy bilge, well-immersed propeller, good freeboard, and a long, 
high turtle back forward. She has an overhanging steam-yacht 
stern, but rather short, which it was considered would secure 
added buoyancy in a following sea, as it was not drawn out long 
enough to cause pounding or allow her to be pooped by the sea. 
She has a large balanced bronze rudder, which makes her very 
easily handled in heavy weather. She is also fitted with two 
masts, which are capable of carrying five sails, and, having inside 
ballast, she is able to make some headway under sail in the event 
of a breakdown of her machinery. The gasolene tanks, built into 
the vessel, are of 500 gallons capacity, sufficient to carry her a 
distance of about 800 statute miles. The dimensions of this boat 
are 70 feet in length 
over all; 63 feet on the 
waterline; 12 feet 
beam, and she draws, 
loaded, about 4 feet 6 
inches to the lowest 
point of skeg under 
the tips of the pro- 
peller. Her custom 
house measurement is 
32 gross tons. 

In designing the ves- 
sel the lessons derived 
from previous Ber- 


f 


‘ wnt oe 


muda races were given ee a eee = 
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considerable thought, 
as the owner had in- 
tended entering her in this contest. She has been tried out in all 
kinds of weather, and has proved to be a good sea boat. She is 
particularly fine in a head sea, and in following or beam seas is 
very easy—as “easy as an old shoe,” in fact—not at all dirty, and 
answers her helm like a flash. 

The workmanship on this yacht is very thorough. Keel, keel- 
son, stem, stern post, deadwoods, shaft log, frames and a few 
strakes of bottom planking are of oak. The stem is covered with 
a hollow, V-shaped bronze casting, the head of which terminates 
in a combined towing fairleader, flag-pole socket and mooring 
chock, which is also of bronze and covers the entire point and end 
of the turtle back forward. The stern post is covered with a hol- 
low bronze stern frame, having a boss to take the end of stern 
tube and a projecting skeg to carry lower end of balanced rud- 
der. This frame is carried out under the counter, and forms 
rudder port and carries rudder bearing. 

The keelsons, shelf and deck clamps are of yellow pine, as is 
some of the bottom planking. The topside planking is of cedar. 






Georgiana II—A 70-Foot Cruising Motor Yacht 
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The quarter deck aft and upper or bridge deck are of selected 
white pine. The turtle-backed forecastle is of mahogany in nar- 
row sprung planks. There are two watertight bulkheads ex- 
tending to upper deck and two watertight to cabin floor. These 
bulkheads are double, having painted canvas between and care- 
fully caulked. The floors are all wrought iron, galvanized, and 
are carried well up on the frames. Special care was given to en- 
gine and tank foundations, and the weights are distributed over 
as many frames as possible. 

Regarding watertight sub-division, the designers considered it 
was better to have access from end to end between collision bulk- 
heads than minutely sub-dividing the vessel, necessitating water- 
tight doors, which are seldom closed when they should be, or the 
cutting of companionways in deck, which make conditions rather 
trying in good and bad weather alike. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the vessel has a very long turtle 
back, the available deck space is considerable. The after quar- 
ter deck is about 16 feet long, and is covered by an awning. The 
bridge deck is about 30 
feet long, terminating 
in a coach roof over 
the engine room, 
which has a passage- 
way at each side. The 
engine room is en- 
tered from the quar- 
ter deck by a com- 
panion cut in the 
coach house roof. In 
the sides of this coach 
roof are eight air 
ports or side lights, 
which, together with a 
cowl ventilator and the 
ventilating stack, af- 
ford sufficient ventilation for the engine room. 

On the forward end of this bridge deck, immediately abaft the 
raised turtle back and extending above same to the height of about 
two feet, there is a strongly-built breakwater. Immediately be- 
hind this breakwater, on the port side, the companionway to the 
main saloon is placed. Across the center of the vessel, behind 
this breakwater, are lockers for flags, lanterns, fog-horns, etc. 
The breakwater turns aft for a distance of seven feet on each side 
in the form of a bulwark, and makes a very snug navigating deck, 
giving a protection almost four feet high to the steersman. Be- 
hind this is the brass steering column, with an inlaid mahogany 
wheel and telegraph to the engine room, while on the foremast is 
a mechanical indicator, showing the direction in which the engine 
is turning. 

The turtle back has two lines of: collapsible rail stanchions ,with 
cotton rope for the rail. These are carried down a flat space on 
the top, and here are placed power capstan, chain stoppers, etc. 

The gasolene tanks, shaped to the form of the vessel, are lo- 
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cated in the after peak, and access is had to them by a brass water- 
tight scuttle on the quarter deck. The tanks are filled from the 
deck, and are provided with all necessary pipes, of solid drawn 
copper, to the engine room and to the air. Under the tank a 
sheet-iron pan is fitted having deep sides. The lowest corners 
of the pan are piped overboard, discharging close to the waterline. 
Descending the forward companion, abaft the bridge already 
described, and going forward, we enter the owner’s stateroom, 
which occupies the full width of the vessel. Opening from this 
room forward is his bathroom, with a 4-foot bath tub, provided 
with a pump to draw fresh water from the tanks and salt water 
from the sea. There is good head room in this bathroom, as it 
is carried right up to the turtle-back deck, and it is lighted and 
ventilated by four air ports. The owner’s stateroom contains a 
fixed double bed having drawers underneath, and on the opposite 
side a Pullman folding bed, the bottom of which, when folded up, 
is paneled to conform with the rest of the room. At the forward 
end of these beds are a set of high drawers on one side and a 
wardrobe on the other. This room has also four air ports. 
Immediately abaft the owner’s room is a large parlor. The 
forward part of this room contains a sofa bed on one side and 
a Pullman berth on the other. The trunk built around the fore- 
mast carries the steering control shaft, the wires for the engine 
telegraph and speaking tubes; between this trunk and the sofa 
berth a neat folding desk is fitted. At the after end of the beds 
deep wardrobes are built, breaking up the long room into two, 
and, by placing a curtain between them, two separate rooms can 








be made of this space. The after part of this large room is used 
as a dining room, and has a fixed sofa bed on each side and a din- 
ing-table in the center. At the extreme after end a sideboard is 
built in, above which there are lockers having leaded glass doors 
for china and cut glass, a bookcase, and a corner silver cabinet. 
The forward part of this room is lighted by four side lights, and 
the.after end of the dining-room has also four side lights, in addi- 
tion to a skylight over the table. This room has a ventilating 
louvre in the ceiling, which leads into the ventilating stack. 
Abaft of the dining room, on the starboard side, is the galley. 
Here is a No. 2 Shipmate range, fitted with a water back and hot 
water boiler. The whole compartment is lined with sheet iron, 
and is as fireproof as possible. The galley smoke pipe leads into 
the ventilating stack, and is heavily insulated in proximity to 
woodwork. On the port side abaft the saloon is a toilet room. 
The hull of the vessel under the engine, and the bulkheads 
forward and aft of the engine room, are protected with sheet 
metal, so as to prevent the rapid spread of flames in case of fire 
in the bilges. The engine room has two sofa seats upholstered 
in leather, and above these is swung a pipe berth. Immediatély 
abaft the engine room, on the port side, is an ice box, with a ca- 
pacity of over 500 pounds. On the opposite side is a storeroom. 
The motive power consists of a 60-horsepower, 4-cylinder, 
4-cycle engine, running at 400 revolutions per minute. The cyl- 
inders are 8% inches bore by 9 inches stroke. The propeller is 
three-bladed, 30 inches diameter, of a solid bronze casting. This 
machine drives the vessel at a speed of over 14 miles per hour. 


A 20-Foot Waterline Auxiliary 


N the April and May, 1908, issues of YACHTING were pub- 
lished the plans of a small one-man auxiliary cruiser de- 
signed by C. H. Dodd, of Boston, which awakened so much 
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interest among our readers that we are now bringing out another 
of Mr. Dodd’s skipjack designs that should be of particular in- 
terest to those who desire to try their hand at building. 
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This boat is 22 feet iong over all, 20 feet-on the load water- 
line, extreme beam 8 feet 6 inches, draught 3 feet_6, displace- 
ment 6,280 pounds, and there is head room under the~narrow 
trunk of 5 feet 8 inches—enough to make the average man quite 
She was designed with the idea of producing a 


comfortable. 
skipjack which would be a good 
sea boat, show a fair turn of 
speed under canvas, and com- 
bine a moderate draught with 
sufficient head room ‘to afford 
comfort. 

The key to the situation lies in 
the cabin trunk, 2 feet 6 inches 
wide and 7 feet in length. This 

: is so arranged as to be directly 

: over the floor of the cabin, is 
narrow enough to allow plenty 
of deck room on each side, and 
short enough to allow of the 
carrying of a small fender be- 
tween the forward end of the 
trunk and the mainmast. 

A chain locker and a 19-gallon 
water tank are right up in the 
eyes of the boat. Aft of this 
are two good clothes lockers, 
each 2 feet long, one on each 
side. Each clothes locker has a 
swinging port light, and there is 
also a swinging port light in the 


forward end of the cabin trunk. 
inches long, with a transom seat 6 feet 5 inches in length on 
An ingenious feature of the arrangement of these 
seats is the manner in which the bedding is strapped behind them, 
forming a comfortable back when used as a seat in the day- 


, each side. 
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Forward, on the starboard side, is a dresser and 
book shelf; aft on the port side is a two-hole Ship- 
mate range. This arrangement of the stove allows 
the cook to stand with his head underneath the open 
hatchway in hot weather, the comfort of which is a 
thing that anyone who has ever been obliged to pre- 
pare a meal in a stuffy cabin on a hot day will ap- 
preciate. This stove space is bulkheaded from the 
cabin, to:keep the heat and smell of the cooking as 
much as possible from the interior of the boat. 

A central companionway leads from the cabin to 
a raised deck 1 foot 9 inches wide carried across 
the boat aft of the cabin trunk, under which is in- 
stalled a 5-horsepower, 2-cycle engine, which is 
calculated to drive the boat from 5% to 6 miles an 
hour. Near the bridge bulkhead aft of the engine 
is a slide, giving access to-the motor from the 
standing room of the cockpit 


The refrigerator is underneath the starboard side of the bridge 
deck, and is filled through a hatch in the bridge. 
tank of 29 gallons capacity is under the stern seat of the cock- 
pit. The cockpit side seats are folding, so as to allow the utiliza- 
tion of the entire width for chairs if desired. 


A gasolene 


For short cruises the cat rig 
with a reefing peak (which is a 
Cape Cod trick) and a riding 
sail set flying on the boom would 
make a fine single-hander. For 
longer 
with a little more overhang aft, 
would be better. This over- 
hang is necessary in order to 
allow the placing of the rudder 
post forward of the mizzen 





mast, the post coming up through 
the overhang instead of being 


rig. 


Dodd’s, in addition to being 3 

a. .* 
comfortable and _ well-ar ange 
little craft, is much mogee : 
H the limited mechanical abil 


75 SQ.FT 











and skill of the ordinaryga 
boat-builder than“¥8 thé : 
plan that is handed over to him 








with the usual “how to” article. 








The cabin proper is 8 feet 5 


mares The construction is very sim- 


ple, and the planking on the bilges and bottom, running aeross 
the boat instead of lengthwise, saves a great deal of cutting and 
beveling on the planking, always a difficult job for the amateur. 
As a cat rig, the boat.carries a little less than 400 square feet 
of sail, and as a yawl, with a slightly longer over-all length, 
434 square feet. 

















cruising the yawl rig, ~ 


hung on the outside, as in the cat — 4 


o This skipjack design of Mr . 



















































HE accompanying plans show a torpedo-stern cruiser de- 
signed for a man who desires speed, and, to obtain it, is 
willing to sacrifice something of the comfort which the 

full-bodied, cruising type affords. 

She was designed and built by the Bath Marine Construction 
Company, of Bath, Me., for Mr. L. C. Cooper, of Bath. 

Her general dimensions are as follows: 

Length over all, 33 feet; 

Length L. W. L., 31 feet 6 inches; 
Beam, 5 feet 6 inches; 

Draught, 30 inches; 

Headroom in cabin, 4 feet 6 inches. 

The engine is an 18-horsepower, 3-cylinder, 2-cycle Giant, 
which develops its rate of power at 750 revolutions per minute 
and gives the boat a speed of something over 12 miles per hour. 

There are two gasolene tanks, of 25-gallon capacity each, lo- 
cated under the after 
deck, and sufficiently 
high to allow of 


A Fast 33-Foot Cruiser 


housed in the main cabin, as is usual in cabin boats of this 
size. 

The cockpit is 7% feet long, with a lazy-back transom seat 
across the after end. Underneath this seat is a stowage locker, 
in which lamps and spare gear may be kept. 

There are four 8-inch round port lights on each side of the 
raised deck, while a ventilating hatch leads from the forward deck 
to the forward stateroom. There is also a skylight over the after 
cabin and a portion of the stateroom. 

This boat has certainly a long, lean and racy appearance, and, in 
spite of the fact that considerable sacrifices were made to obtain 
speed, many of the elements of comfort have been retained. She 
has been thoroughly tried out along the Maine coast, and proved 
a very fair sea boat. For her length and power she is fast, though 


undoubtedly a higher speed could be obtained with a somewhat 
larger engine. 


The cabin house is long, which was necessary in 
order that the motor 
could be entirely 
housed without being 
in the middle of the 





gravity flow of fuel 





to the carburetor. 








cabin; and yet the 





cockpit is amply large 





The propeller is 
three-bladed, 20 
inches in diameter 





to accommodate a 
number of guests 











and 26 inches pitch. 


and, except for the 





The reverse gear is 

so arranged as to be controlled either from the steersman’s posi- 
tion at the port side of forward end of the cockpit or from the 
engine room. 

A large chain locker occupies the space as far aft as the for- 
ward Samson post. Aft of this is a stateroom 6 feet 3 inches 
long. This cabin has a raised floor, on which is laid a spring and 
mattress, making a bed the full width of the compartment. Un- 
derneath this bed are placed an ice box and water tank. Aft of 
the stateroom is a second cabin, with transoms on each side with 
lockers underneath. This second room is also 6 feet 3 inches in 
length. 

Aft of the second cabin comes the engine room, 5 feet in length, 
containing lockers, dish racks, space for a stove and toilet. The 
engine room is separated from the after cabin by a folding door, 
preventing smell from the engine and cooking from penetrat- 
ing the living quarters of the boat. This is a great advan- 
tage, and a much better arrangement than having the engine 














transom seat, is left 
open for chairs. The boat is steered by a wheel located at the 
forward end of the cockpit. 

Like all torpedo-stern craft, she has a flat floor and easy run, 
with very little draught to the hull, and a deep skeg, giving ample 
protection to the propeller. 

There is a constantly increasing class of skippers who, even 
with a cruising type of boat, are filled with the desire to get there 
a bit more quickly than the other fellow, and who wish to have it 
within their power to cover as many miles as possible on their 
week-end trips. To this class a boat of this type will appeal 
strongly because, while her speed is, roughly, 50 per cent. greater 
than that of the average cruising boat, she has, within the limita- 
tions of her beam, a very excellent layout of cabin space. 

Moreover, the generous amount of cockpit space already alluded 
to, in combination with her speed, will make her much more satis- 
factory when used for afternoon runs or ferry service than the 
average raised-deck cruiser of similar over-all length. ~ 
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Some Hints on Coils and Wiring 


URING the year 1909 a good many thousand men pur- 
chased their first motor boat. The chances are that seven 
out of every ten of these have discovered, during the past 

season, many little details which might be re-arranged to give bet- 
ter service and more convenience. 

Now this is not a criticism on the equipment the boat-builder 
furnishes. Nowhere else in the world can one get so much in the 
way of boat and engine for so little money as in this country; 
and what we get in the way of seaworthiness, speed and general 
all-around reliability is simply wonderful in comparison with the 
small amount of the check it is necessary to sign to procure it. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that there are any 
number of motor-boat owners who are in very moderate circum- 
stances financially, and that they usually go their limit on hull and 
engine, and do not have at their disposal any very great amount— 
particularly in the first season—to spend for the little refinements 
and accessories that add so much to the cost of an equipment. 

I say “little” advisedly, because in many cases they seem so lit- 
tle to the inexperienced purchaser that, until he has actually done 
the work himself, he fails to realize how much they really add to 
the builder’s cost. And yet there are any number of these im- 
provements which we can make ourselves during the winter 
months, when the boat is laid up, and do it very nearly as well as 
the average mechanic, and at a very small expense for material, 
because, of course, we count the time which we ourselves expend 
as nothing. 

In the average moderate-priced power boat the coil is usually 
of the box type, and will generally be found stowed away under- 
neath some locker seat as a means of protection against moisture. 
This is a cheap method of installation, but a mighty unhandy one. 
As a matter of fact, the dash coil, which costs but little more than 
the box type, is one hundred-fold more convenient and more ship- 
shape in every way, and if your boat is equipped with a box type 
tucked away in the locker, the very best thing that can be done 
with it is to dispose of it as quickly as possible and procure one 
of the dash type with a switch on the outside. Then fasten your 
coil to the outside of your locker, or, if your boat has a ’thwart- 
ship bulkhead just aft of or in front of the engine, fasten your 
dash coil to this. The cover of the box protects the w orking 
paris of the coil from moisture, and yet is removable in a second 
for a coil adjustment. 

In wiring, particularly for the secondary cables, the very best 
Procurable is none too good if you use a jump-spark engine. The 
cheap secondary cable has a habit of breaking down and allow- 
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ing the high-tension current to short circuit. It is, however, very 
often the cable which is blamed for short circuiting, when the 
trouble really is in the method of fastening on the secondary 
terminals which connect the high-tension wire with the spark 
plugs. 

When first sent out from the factory the outer covering of the 
secondary wiring is well waterproofed ; but in the course of serv- 
ice this waterproofing compound melts, and pretty soon the wire 
casing is in condition to absorb moisture, which it does on the first 
opportunity. Now if your secondary terminals touch this outer 
casing you have a first-rate short circuit across the covering com- 
pound, which, to a‘casual observer, would lead one to suppose was 
caused by the current leaking through the insulation. 

For this reason, when metal terminals are used on the secondary 
wires, the braided casing should be cut off, so that the terminals 
themselves come in contact only with the wire and with the rubber 
insulating covering which lies under the braided fabric casing. If 
the terminal cups, however, be of rubber, there is no necessity for 
this paring back. 

For real serviceableness, it is to be doubted if any very great 
improvement has been made on the old-fashioned method of 
twisting the bare wire in a loop and then covering the shank of 
this wire with electricians’ insulating tape. 

Talking of wiring brings one right up against the battery pro- 
position. In these days, when so many different battery cases 
are manufactured, there is absolutely no excuse for a man carry- 
ing his batteries in the old, sloppy way—i. e., loose in a locker, 
where moisture soon gets in its fine work and robs them of their 
power. The logical place for a battery set, nine times out of ten, 
is in the locker under the seat, as close to the engine as possible. 
The wire connections between the batteries and coils should be 
as short as possible, and the wiring used should not be house wire, 
but the very best grade of marine primary wire that can be pur- 
chased. There is no excuse for a boat-owner using cheap wire, 
anyway. He needs such a few feet of it that the difference of a 
few cents per running foot is very slight. 

In re-wiring your boat next season try the stunt of using the 
small porcelain cleats which are used for interior electrical work 
in houses. They keep the wire away from the wood and prevent 
all chances of short circuiting. Not one man in a hundred has 
any idea as to how much his coils are drawing down on his bat- 
teries. We are told that from one-half to three-fifths of an 
ampere is about right. Theoretically, this is so; practically, it 
does not always work out that way. 

There is no doubt that coils can be made that could do this, or 
take even less current, and they would not only work admirably 
from this amount of current, but carry a pretty heavy voltage 
without danger to themselves. Manufacturers, however, are still 
suffering from the hallucination that a coil sufficiently bulky to 
give service of this kind would not prove a good seller. Person- 
ally, I believe they are wrong. 

However, to get back to the matter of current testing, the only 
way to know just what your coils are doing right along is to put 
a low-reading ammeter in circuit between your batteries and your 
coils. You can do this with an ordinary coil-testing ammeter by 
the simple expedient of passing a copper terminal clip to the ter- 
minal on the coil and by binding one end of your battery wire to 
one terminal on the case of the instrument and wiring up the other 
ammeter terminal to the coil switch, carefully wrapping their con- 
nections with insulating tape, being particular, when making the 
connection, that you do not touch the case of the instrument with 
the loose ends of the wire. Then put a screw hook on to your 
coil box and hang up your ammeter where you can keep your eye 
on it all the time. This is a very cheap proposition, and while it 
will not possess the extreme accuracy of the higher-priced instru- 
ments made with binding posts and arranged for mounting to a 
bulkhead, you will find it a very practical affair. 





















Give More 
Permanence to 
the Rating Rule. 


All through the summer we have 
had the same cry from the boat- 
builder, designer and, what is more 
important, from the owners of rac- 
ing yachts, that there will be no more building of new boats to the 
various racing classes unless some assurance of permanence is 
given to the present rule of measurement. Outside of two syndi- 
cate boats built for a special match race, the new boats of any 
size this year may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

It is to be hoped that at the meeting of the Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference this winter something will be done that will give the rac- 
ing yacht-owner some assurance more definite than contained in 
the words “that the measurement rules as now adopted should 
stand for a sufficient number of years to warrant confidence in 
those intending to build, and to that end no changes should be 
made until such time as the benefits of change will clearly out- 
weigh the disadvantages.” 

The rules as they stand at present are, on the whole, fairly sat- 
isfactory. Good boats can be produced under them, both as re- 
gards strength, speed and accommodations, as witness some of 
the new P boats on Massachusetts Bay this year, and the least 
the Conference can do is to give them the stamp of their approval 
for a fixed number of years. 








The Government and 
Power-Boat Equipment. 


This last spring the Steamboat In- 
spection Service of the United States 
, Government went to considerable 
pains to interpret those ambiguous clauses in the existing laws 
and frame a set of requirements regarding the equipment of power 
boats which was to be strictly enforced this season. In obedience 
to this mandate, which was given wide publicity at the time, the 
greater number of motor-boat skippers planked down their hard- 
earned dollars for whistles, lights, life preservers, bells and the 
thousand-and-one things an 18-foot motor boat is supposed to 
need to safely navigate these waters. 

During the summers of 1907 and 1908 the Inspection Board of 
the New York district got busy every Sunday nailing boats im- 
properly equipped, and it was largely the fear of this that made 
the owners of small craft reluctantly part with a large percentage 
of the cost of their boat merely to comply with the law. It was 
noticed during the recent Hudson-Fulton celebration, when every 
kind of a craft was pressed into service, that a large number of 
dark shadows, without lights, and that did not answer to the siren 
hoot of the Klaxon or the blast of an electric whistle or horn, were 
scooting around with impunity, and it was evident that the fear 
of the law had not penetrated a large number of motor-boat 
skippers. 

The attention of the steamboat inspectors was called to this 
state of affairs, and elicited the information that there was no ap- 
propriation, to cover the proper enforcement of the law in regard 
to motor boats and small craft. 

This is a pretty state of affairs, and is manifestly unfair to the 
conscientious man who has complied with the law. If the gov- 
ernment enacts a law for the proper safeguarding of life on navi- 
gable waters it should be able to compel the observance of it, and 
not allow unscrupulous skippers to endanger the lives and vessels 
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of those who have paid their good money to provide the equip- 
ment necessary to safely navigate their craft at all times. This is 
not a plaint against the law, but it is a fling at those owners of 
small craft who are too mean or too short-sighted to get an equip- 
ment with which they are not afraid to face an inspector. 


In a recent issue of The Yachtsman, 
the leading English yachting journal, 
they quoted from the account of the last 
Block Island race which appeared in our August issue, and pointed 
out a moral anent the use of balanced rudders and long, flat ends, 
which, they hoped,-would be heeded by the sailors on their side 
of the water. The quotations in question on which they hung 
their very logical arguments were as follows: “Many of the 
racers had all they wanted (when the wind increased), and those 
unfortunates who boasted balanced rudders had troubles of their 
own;” and again, “Bole was not a rough-water boat; she is flat 
forward and pounds badly, so that the pump had to be manned at 
an early stage.” It came as a surprise to them to learn that the 
balanced rudder was still being used in boats designed for open 
class racing, and they dwell at length upon its disadvantages. As 
a matter of fact, we believe that the balanced rudder is being used 
very little at present in boats built for the racing classes under the 
universal rule, or for any boats except in the very smallest classes. 
In smooth water, with moderate breezes, it may be an advantage 
and make a well-balanced boat very delicate on her tiller; but for 
all-around use we do not believe it gives satisfaction, and in a 
quartering or strong beam wind the boat becomes almost unman- 
ageable in its desire to run up. This is easily accounted for. 
With a beamy boat of light displacement the water on the lee side 
has much more influence on the rudder when the boat is heeled in 
a hard breeze than that on the weather side, especially as under 
these conditions the rudder is very near the surface of the water. 

Now, when the boat is being sailed hard, the comparatively solid 
water on the lee side finds the aperture between the balanced rud- 
der and the deadwood, and reaches the surface by this route be- 
fore it reaches the rudder, thus making the delivery ahead of the 
rudder instead of astern of it, as it should. 

It should be borne in mind that there are always two streams 
of water acting on the rudder—that on the weather side of the 
deadwood and that on the lee side. The water on the weather 
side has but little influence, as it is badly broken, as may be no- 
ticed by the action of the wake and the quarter wave carried. The 
tendency of these two streams is to unite as soon as possible, and 
in the case of the balanced rudder they do so before the rudder 
itself is reached. This results in the rudder acting in broken, 
confused water, while if it is hung on the deadwood it will have 
unbroken water on the lee side at least. 

When sailing in a rough, confused sea the effect on a balanced 
rudder is easily noticed. As the stern rises and falls with the lift 
of the sea the opening between the deadwood and the rudder 
(hung through the overhang) acts as a sluice, and at every up- 
ward heave this weather side stream rushes through, only to be 
forced back again’ by the lee side stream when the stern settles. 
Besides losing much of its efficiency at such times, there is also 
considerable strain on the rudder itself. 


Balanced Rudders 
and Flat Overhangs. 
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35,000 PALMER ENGINES are “Putting Away” All 
Over the World To-day 


Every one of them was made right here at our 
factory, and every part of them, when needed, is 
easily accessible and renewable immediately. 

35,000, that alone speaks quality in the original 
product. Built in | to 30 H.P., 2 and 4 Cycle, 
make.and break or jump spark, |, 2 and 4 Cylinder. 

Launches in stock from 17 to 30 ft. 


CATALOG FREE 
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Philadelphia Office, THE BOURSE Boston Office, 85 UNION STREET ' 
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W| The SINTZ 


2 and 4 Cylinder Opposed Marine Motor 


Size 6 to 40 Actual Brake Horse-Power 
BUILT LIKE A WATCH BY EXPERT TOOLMAKERS 








. The motor with a low centre of weight, increasing the stability 
of your boat. 

The motor without vibration. 

The economical motor. 

r The get-at-able motor. 

The motor with bore and stroke. 

The flexible motor. 

f The motor built with hardened steel jigs and gauges, making 

all parts interchangeable. 

The motor guaranteed for two years. 

The motor you can test in your own boat before paying for. 














If you want the best write for our 1910 catalogue. Free for the asking. 


“FiGuy L. Sintz Co. Desk B Marshall, Mich. 


Please mention YACHTING when curresponding with our advertisers. 








A Motor with a The Camden Anchor-Rockland Machine Company, 
Guaranteed Power of Camden, Me., manufacturers of the Knox gaso- 

lene engines, not only send out with each motor built 
by them a test certificate, but they guarantee the power of the engine, and 
the certificate which accompanies each size of their motors, whether it be a 
2% or 40-horsepower, shows that the motors will develop from 25 to 30 
per cent more power than that at which they are rated. The Knox engines 
are made in both two and four-cycle. The two-cycle are 
on the three-port system, in 2%, 31%, 4% and 6% horse- 
power, single-cylinder, and 5, 7, 9 and 13 horsepower, two- 
cylinder.. The four-cycle engines are made in two sizes 
only—2o horsepower, two-cylinder, and 40 horsepower, 
four-cylinder. 

The two-cycle, while not actually heavy-duty engines, 
are designed to do extra hard work, and are medium 
weight, medium-speed motors. The 2% develops its horse- 
power at from 500 to 550, the 3 1/3 at from 475 to 525, the 
4% at from 450 to 500, and the 6% at from 425 to 475 revo- 
lutions per minute. The 5, 7, 9 and 13 horsepowers are 
practically the 2%4, 3%, 4% and 6% horsepowers doubled 
up, and have the same respective speeds as the single-cylinder engines. 
The weights of the engines range from 215 pounds for the 214-horsepower, 
single-cylinder, to 775 pounds for the 13-horsepower double-cylinder. 

All levers are grouped together at the top of the engine within easy 
reach of the operator, and all Knox two-cylinder, two-cycle engines are 
fitted with two bronze rings, which run on a crankshaft in the center bear- 
ing, preventing any possible chance of leakage of 
gas between the crank chambers, no matter how 
much the center bearing may become worn. 

Another feature of great merit on the two- 
cylinder model is the fitting of a three-way valve 
in the in-take manifold between the cylinders, 
which, by being closed or open, allows the cylin- 
ders to be run independently of each other. This 
enables the operator to cut out one cylinder and 
run on the other when desired. Still another 
good point is that the wrist pins do not turn on 
the connecting rod, but are solidly attached to it, 
and turn in bronze bearings that are pressed into 
the piston, and give them an extremely long bear- 
ing surface. 

The Knox four-cycle engines are of the heavy- 
duty type, are designed for extremely hard work, and are now fitted with 
multiple oilers. The carburetors on both the two and four-cycle motors 
are of the Camden Anchor-Rockland Company’s own make. On the 
up-stroke of the piston a regulated mixture of both hot and cold air is 
drawn into the mixing chamber, where it is mixed with a spray of gasolene, 
which is drawn in from the reservoir or float chamber. This chamber 
contains a constant amount of gasolene, which is maintained by means of 
a valve, and is reg- 





7-H. P., two-cylinder, two- 
cycle Knox Marine Engine 
with reverse gear. 





40-H. P., four-cylinder, four-cycle, heavy-duty Knox, 
with reverse gear. 


lever controls the throttle and corresponds to the one placed on top of 
the engine. This throttle is so designed that, as it closes, it automatically 
changes the mixture, allowing the engine to be throttled until it stops 
without receiving any back explosions. 

Exhaust and inlet valves on the four-cycle type are so located that they 
can be easily removed without disturbing the other parts of the engine 
and cam shaft. Cams and all gears are readily accessible by removing 
a hand-hole plate. This company makes its own reverse 
gear, which is extremely simple, strong and durable, and is 
self-contained in the base of the engine, thereby occupying 
very little space. The propeller shaft reverses at two-thirds 
the speed of the engine, making it possible to reverse the 
wheel instantly without stopping the engine or causing it 
to slow down, a very important feature in case of emer- 
gency. The entire gear is completely covered and pro- 
tected from accident and moisture, and there is no danger 
of the revolving parts catching the limbs or clothing of the 
operator. 


An Unsinkble Duck Boat 
that Will Not Leak 


With the ducking season upon us those own- 
ers of motor boats who have taken the tip from 
last month’s issue of YACHTING will be greatly 
interested in the matter of equipment. An extremely desirable addition 
to a ducking outfit is one of the Mullins Steel Duck Boats, which are but 
14 feet in length, 36 inches in width, and weigh only 120 pounds. The 
long cockpit of these boats provides plenty of 
room in which to spread out and for the carrying 
of guns and ammunition. 

The air chambers, under the deck, render them 
unsinkable, and tubes running through the bow 
and stern right down through the keel make it 
possible to anchor the craft in blinds or shallow 
water by means of poles pushed down into the 
mud, which allows the boat to be shifted much 
more quickly than if the raising of an anchor was 
necessary. 

3eing of steel, the boats will not leak, and they 
are so modeled as to be very easily propelled by 
either oars or paddles, and are, moreover, quite 
seaworthy. 

These ducking craft have been manufactured 
for many years by the W. H. Mullins Company, of Salem, Ohio, and 
have stood up well and given splendid service under the most trying 
conditions. 


A Double Carburetor Sys- 
tem and Increased Power 


The 1910 Vim Motors, built by the Vim 
Motor Manufacturing Company, of San- 
dusky, Ohio, have a new combination of 

in-take ports, by 








istered by means of 
a feed glass on the 
outside of the car- 
buretor. By the 
movement of an 
upper lever, ‘which 
is fitted with an in- 
dex register, the 
operator can run his 
engine on_ either 


heavy or light gas, 
according to various 
conditions, without 
changing the gaso- 
A lower 





lene feed. 





A Mullins Steel Duck Boat, 14 feet long, 36 inches beam and weighing only 120 pounds, forms a very convenient part 


of the equipment of a duck-shooting expedition. 
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reason of which ar- 
rangement the man- 
ufacturers claim a 
greatly increased 
horsepower on the 
same dimensions of 
bore and stroke. 

By the use of a 
double system of 
carburetion, each 
independent of the 
other, which has 
been perfected with- 
out sacrificing per- 


Air chambers at bow and stern make it unsinkable. fect control of the 
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“AWS OMarrac’ 
p 


Specially Constructed For 
LONG DISTANCE CRUISING 


ee 
Soe e ” . - 4 
A x th t ad- 
ANY OMQAKAG Engines rumi‘teliably at slow speed under the most a 


verse conditions through intricate channels or canals 
Pan me just as well as at their full-rated power. 
~~ o” Engines run day and night, for months on end; one of 
NLOMLATLS em recently teenth soer a trip of 8,000 miles with 
never a hitch. 

And after this that same engine went right off again on her next voyage with less than a dollar’s worth of repairs 

If you are planning the power equipment for your next year’s cruiser, if you contemplate long stretches off shore 

or away from gasolene specialists, it will pay you to,.write, us that we may tell of what the Automatic has actually 
done in long-distance work. 


“Sve ye _% Engines are the Standard of Relability and Simplicity. 
MNLOTRATLS, We are making a special price reduction on our 6, 12, 18 and 24 H. P. engines. 


Ask about it. One to six cylinder. 6 to 150 H.P. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE COMPANY - - BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 























Automatic Machine Co., Railroad Ave. and Crescent Marine Motor Works, 116 Ferry St., M. J. Moran, 4262 E. 96th St., Cleveland, O. Florida Gas Engine & Supply Co., Tampa 
» Washington St., Seattle, Wash. Mr. H..H. St. Louis, Mo. d Harrison M. Reed, So. Jacksonville, Fla. Fila. 
Lewis, Manager). J. W. Enright Iron Works, 862 Tchoupitoulas Reierson Machinery Co., Portland, Ore. Wallace Bros., Norfolk, Va. 
A ‘ hine Co Market S St., New Orleans, La. 2 Southern Gas Engine & Power Co., 25 Broad Page Engineering Co., 119 E. York St., Balti- 
utomatic Machine Co. 1811 Market St., Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., 19-21 Fremont’St., St., Charleston, S. C. (Chas. E.’ Witmack, more, Md. 
Galveston, Tex. Mr. Jas. M. Parmelee). San Francisco, Cal. a ge ; Fairbanks Co., New York, Boston and Phila- 
P. P. Brueckbauer, Elkhart Lake, Wis. King & Runyan, Pensacola, Fla. Chas. W. Triggs, 60 N. Canal St., Chicago, III. delphia. ' 











DURKEE OF NEW YORK 


SIGNIFIES UP TO DATE AND THE BES’ 





SHIPMATE RANGES 


8 SIZES 11 STYLES 


Have you ever lived or traveled in a House-Boat ? 
It is the idlest, laziest, dreamiest kind of a life. 

Those who have tried it are sure to wish to 
repeat the pleasure. There are many varieties of 
House-Boats, but there is only one Shipmate, and 


7 that you will surely want to carry with you. \sk Your Dealer for Durkee’s Fittings and You 
4 ee F Ord ing the Rest and “Most — | Ip to Dat 
’ #| THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY a i ES 














Ga tablished 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 
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engine, the makers claim to have reached a point whereby they are pre- 
pared to deliver a greater horsepower per engine than can be obtained 
by any other make of either two or four-cycle types with the same bore 
and stroke. 

It is claimed that by this new system of in-take ports this engine will 
develop over 35 per cent increased power over other three-port engines of 
the same bore and stroke. This increase in power is remarkable when one 
considers that this engine is just as simple in every respect as other two- 
cycle engines, and that not a single valve or spring 
of any nature whatever is necessary in its con- 
struction. 

Heretofore experimental tests with two-cycle 
engines have shown that the maximum power 
developed was at a speed of about 800 revolutions 
per minute. Above this speed there was a de- 
crease in power, owing to the fact that one in- 
take port would not admit sufficient fuel into the 
engine to increase the power at a higher number 
of revolutions than 800. 

The secret of the Vim speed engine is in the 
double system of separate and independent ports, 
the area of which is more than double the port 
area of other two-cycle engines, by which means 
the Vim motor will develop the pro rata increase 
in power up to 1,300 revolutions per minute. 

These motors will be on exhibition at both the 
Boston and New York Motor Boat Shows. For 
detailed information write to the Vim Motor 
Manufacturing Company, 436 Market Street, San- 
dusky, Ohio, mentioning YACHTING. 


A Snappy and Well- The Waterman Special 
Equipped Speed Boat speed canoe, or racing 

yacht tender, which was 
introduced’ to the American public this season, 
is making a name for itself. This craft is built 
especially for the Waterman Marine Motor Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich., by one of the leading 
canoe builders of America, and was placed on 
the market to especially exploit a special type of 
Waterman marine motor. 

The boat itself is 20 feet in length, with a beam 
of 3% feet. It is especially graceful and fleet in 
appearance. The lines are a delight to the eye 
of the yachtsman, and the way the boat performs 
justifies the claim of the builders that it is the 
fastest speed canoe so far produced. It is very 
staunch in construction, and is fully trimmed with 
mahogany, making it a pretty boat to look at. It 
slips through the water smoothly and evenly with- 
out vibration. It is an exclusive canoe creation, and original with the 
Waterman Marine Motor Company. 

At the Labor Day regatta at Grosse Isle, Mich., this boat was entered in 
the regular launch class, and although the course was only 3 miles it was 
handicapped about twelve minutes. There were much larger boats in the 
race with high-power engines; but in spite of the distance and the more 
heavily powered craft, the twelve-minute handicap was quickly made up, 
and the race was won easily. 

At the fall regatta of the Delaware River Club, of Philadelphia, 
Dormouse (one of 
the Waterman Spe- 
cial speed canoes) 
won the first prize— 
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Interior arrangement of Waterman Special Speed 
Canoe viewed from above the bow. 
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gines. The time for the 5 miles was thirty-seven minutes, which, consider- 
ing the water conditions, was mighty good going. 


Ferro Motor Dispatches from Dr. Cook returning from his Polar 
Saved Dr. Cook expedition disclose the remarkable performarice of a 
motor boat in Arctic seas. This boat not only saved the 
lives of Dr. Cook and the members of the expedition, but also towed the 
boats of an entire Esquimo village to safety, and pulled the yacht Bradley 
out of danger when her engines were disabled. 
The motor boat Farthest North was taken with 
the Bradley for scouting expeditions and hunting 
and fishing trips. It was the first motor boat ever 
taken to the Far North, and was used in the ice 
fields and in shallow water, where the yacht could 
not go. The first rescue work was performed 
near Oomanooi. The engines of the Bradley 
became disabled in very bad weather. The 30- 
foot motor boat, with a 17-horsepower Ferro 
motor, succeeded in towing her to a safe anchor- 
age. The Bradley is a 100-foot schooner of 112 
gross tons, and this was a very able demonstra- 
tion of marine engine efficiency. While the re- 
pairs were keing made the motor boat was the 
only means of communication with the shore, and 
was kept busy taking Dr. Cook and other mem- 
bers of the party back and forth. 

When Etah was reached, Dr. Cook and a small 
party took this boat and went on a scouting ex- 
pedition in search of suitable winter quarters. 
Annotook, 25 miles farther north, was decided 
upon by reason of the abundance of furs and food 
there. Upon returning to Etah, the entire popu- 
lation of that village in the Bradley started for 
Annotook. 

A strong wind had piled up mountainoiis seas, 
and on account of the unknown rocks, shallow 
water and drifting ice, no safe anchorage for the 
yacht could be found. The Arctic storm threat- 
ened to engulf the entire expedition. The motor 
boat was pressed into service, and with the 
greatest speed carried to shore the members of 
Dr. Cook’s party and a large amount of supplies 
and camp equipment. The boats belonging to the 
Esquimos were towed to shore, as the sea was too 
rough for them to attempt it alone. Dr. Cook 
says: “The splendid efficiency of the launch 
proved equal to the emergency, and in the course 
of about three hours all were safely put on shore, 
in spite of threatening winds and forbidding seas.” 


The Kerosene Oil The Remington Oil Engine Company, of 
Engine for Commercial Stamford, Conn., have for the past two and 
Boats and Cruisers one-half years been building an oil engine 

which has proved a wonderful success, as may 
be judged from the fact that they are now behind in their orders. This 
engine is of the two-cycle type, using three ports and having no valves. 
This, of course, means that the engine has no gears or cam shafts. The 
fuel is ignited by hot surface, with the result that the engine is about as 
reliable as any piece of machinery can be. Although this. engine works 
on the two-cycle 
principle, the fuel is 
handled in an entirely 
different manner. In- 








a handsome silver 
trophy. The race was 
a 5-mile handicap, 
and being the smallest 
powered boat in the 
bunch (4-horsepower 
motor) it started first 
and was never headed, 
despite an exceedingly 
heavy sea, which was 
sufficient to capsize 
one of the. larger 
boats. Among the 
entries in this race 
were boats equipped 
with from 10 to 40- 
horsepower motors, 
and some four-cylin- 
der and four-cycle en- 





The new two-cycle Vim Engine with double inlet port system. 


stead of taking the 
fuel into the crank- 
case through a mix- 
ing valve or carbu- 
retor, as a two-cycle 
gasolene engine does, 
the fuel is injected 
into the cylinder by 
a positively-driven 
pump when the piston 
has almost reached its 
highest point and 
it has compressed the 
charge of clear aif 
which was transferred 
from the crank-case. 

The cam which 
drives the pump is 
under control of the 
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“Buffalo” Superiority Demonstrated 
in New Field 


The “HOOSIER BOY,” a 40-footer, owned by J. W. Whitlock, Rising Sun, Ind., by 
her remarkable performances, conclusively demonstrates the efficiency of the ‘‘BUFFALO” 
HIGH SPEED ENGINE for racing boats. Prior to this season, the “‘BUFFALO” Line 

“HOOSIER BOY,” making better than 31 miles. has not included High Speed Engines, but, to satisfy the demand of those who have longed 
for a ‘“‘speed engine” but also required stability and steady running. this machine was*de- 
signed. It’s record speaks for itself. The following is a record of the races entered and won by “HOOSIER{BOY:” 











At Cincinnati, O., July 24th—Won 20-mile scratch race. 


At Peoria, Ill., August 18th—Won Free-For-All Championship of Ohio, Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, against large number of higher 
powered record-holding boats. This, after running goo miles under own power, from Rising Sun to Peoria. 


At the Inter-Lake Regatta, Toledo, O., August 25th, 26th and 27th—Won every race entered (with exception of handicap and made 
fastest time in that), winning Championship of Great Lakes and Central West, against field of best boats of the lakes and rivers ‘HOO- 
SIER BOY” made the fastest time attained during regatta. 


At Buffalo, N. Y., September 4th and 6th—Won 1o-mile Scratch Race, 25-mile Scratch Race and s0-mile Scratch Race (all races 
entered), being pitted against best boats of Central West. In s50-mile race, made fastest time ever attained on Niagara River—30.57 
miles, although being handicapped by accident to rudder, necessitatiing slow speed on turns. 


This record proves that our High Speed Engine is capable of maintaining in the speed . 
line the “BUFFALO” REPUTATION for reliability and durability, created and sustained 
by our Medium Weight Medium Speed and our Slow Speed Heavy Duty Engines in their . 
respective lines. 


Whatever your requirements, we can satisfy them. “BUFFALO” QUALITY is an 
accomplished fact—not selling talk. 
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Visit Porto Rico 

: Discovered by Columbus in 1493 and settled 
: by Ponce de Leon in 1509, Porto Rico 
; still breathes of old Spain. The work of 
, Spaniards who lived and built and died there 
‘ four hundred years ago still reminds one of 
. the Island's varied history. ‘The Casa Blanca, 
is built in 1511, is one of the finest buildings 
. in San Juan. 
Now flying the American Flag, Porto Rico is indeed 

a link between the old andthe new. To the traveler 
ly its historic associations, its healthful and invigoratin 
n- climate and its great tropical beauties, make it an idea 
1e oe winter resort. 
k- \\\\y Distant about four and a half days from New York 
x , Ae NV by the ay sn of The ned York and Porto Rico 
u- ; 1 Steamship Company, it is within easy reach of those 
le Special toun # rate who seek to escape a Northern Winter. The ocean 
s, of $140 includes trip over poet, seas is a os in itself. The steam- 
d ers are luxuriously equipped. Perfect cuisine. Metal 
“fl all Saponses. The ; bedsteads instead of berths. All outside staterooms. 
i. steamer is your hotel during | Wireless telegraphy. 
on _ | the entire trip of three weeks Weise for Mutrted booklets, ealing, 
"4 from New York to and 
, D the ideal and track The NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO, 
1e around the island and bac Franklin D. Mooney, Vice-Pres. &Genl.Mgr. M.Seckendorf,Genl.Pass.Agt. 
“4 to New York. a | 12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
e =| or Raymond & Whitcomb Company, all principal cities 
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governor and is so designed that the fuel always starts to flow into the 
cylinder at the same position of the piston, but as the load on the engine 
is increased, the fuel flows for a longer portion of the piston stroke, on 
very much the same principle as steam is used in the steam engine. 

The first particles of oil which enter the cylinder are ignited almost in- 
stantly by the hot surface, and the following particles of oil are injected 
into this flame, causing a long, slow combustion instead of a sharp, quick 
explosion, as is common to the gasolene engine. This produces a smooth- 
turning effort on the crank shaft and relieves the engine of the sudden 
stresses which are produced by the explosion of a charge of gas in the 
cylinder. This means long life to the main parts 
of the engine and this method of handling the fuel 
results in very great economy. 

The company claims a fuel consumption of one- 
tenth of a gallon per horsepower hour. The owners 
of some of their 30-horsepower engines have written 
the company that they are running these engines on 
marine work with a fuel consumption of 14 gallons 
of oil in ten hours of continuous running. 

The engine is designed and built from the stand- 
point of the commercial customer, reducing delays 
and expenses for repairs to a minimum. The ac- 
companying cuts show the two-cylinder and four- 
cylinder marine engine with reverse gear attached. 
By writing the factory at Stamford, Conn., and 
mentioning YACHTING, further particulars and cata- 
logue may be obtained. 


2-cylinder Remington Marine Oil Engine. 


We made a mistake last month in 
this department and we might just as well own up to it 
now as any other time. 

We published an account of the Mosquito, an extremely fine 22-foot 
speed boat, powered with an°18-horsepower, three-cylinder Gray motor. 

The description was all right and everything that was told about the 
Mosquito was not only to her credit, but true. But the illustration was 
of a totally different craft built by another concern, which, somehow, by 
an oversight, crept in above the caption describing Mosquito and which we 
will repeat here with the picture of the real, true, genuine Mosquito 
above it. 


The Wrong 
Mosquito 


What if Your Boat 
Burned Up? 


If, some fine day, 
you received a tele-_ , 
phone message from 
the yard where your boat had been laid up 
that a fire had broken out and your boat 
and the equipment, which were stored there 
by you, had gone up in smoke, the chances 
are you would be a pretty discouraged in- 
dividual. ve 

It would be a bad enough proposition to 
start in to accumulate, once more, all the 
bits of equipment which had been so care- 
fully selected during the preceding season. 
It would be infinitely worse to face the 
necessity of diving down into your bank account and commencing your 
expenditures for a new craft and outfit over again. 

A man never realizes just what an asset his boat is until it is lost, and 
after it is lost it is just a trifle too late to recollect that he ought to have 
insured her. 

While conflagrations do occur once in a while when the boat is afloat, 
she is comparatively isolated while at anchor, and if anything in the way 
of a fire does occur on board, it is, nine times out of ten, directly up to 
the owner for lack of care on his part. 

When stored in winter quarters, however, the case is totally different. 
The most painstaking owner is just as 
likely to suffer from the negligence of 
the yard master, or some other boat 
owner, as the careless man, and therefore, 
while an insurance policy is an extremely 
good thing to hold all the year round, it 
should be regarded as an absolute neces- 
sity at this season of the year. 

An insurance policy of the right kind 
will cover, not only the loss of the boat 
herself but -of all her inventory of equip- 
ment, no matter where this equipment is 
stored. 

The cost is not excessive and the peace 
of mind that results from an assurance 
that, no matter what happens, it is up to 
the insurance company to make good is 
worth many times the cost of the premium. 
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22-footer Mosquito making 1% miles in 3 minutes 30 seconds. She 
is equipped with an 18-hp. Gray 38-cylinder engine. 





4-cylinder Remington Oil Engine and reverse gear. 
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The annual business meeting and second an- 
nual dinner of the Marine Supplies Associa- 
tion of America will be held at the Hotel 
Marie Antoinette, Broadway and Sixty-seventh Street, New York City, on 
Thursday, November 11. 

As it is the desire of the members that the meeting be so arranged that 
more time can be devoted to the social part of the programme, the meeting 
has been scheduled for 5:30 p. m. and the dinner will follow at 7:15 at the 
close of the meeting. 

As most of our readers know, the Marine Supplies Association of 
America is an association of the principal manufac- 
turers and dealers of marine supplies in this country, 
and as such should be of interest to all motor boat 
owners and yachtsmen who come in such close touch 
with them. The principal objects for which the as- 
sociation was formed are as follows: 

To advance the marine hardware and motor boat 
industry and encourage the manufacturing and deal- 
ing in by its members of all kinds of machinery, tools, 
articles and supplies in connection therewith or ap- 
pertaining thereto; to promote and protect the inter- 
ests of all its members; to reform abuses and acts 
detrimental to such industry, manufacture and busi- 
ness and to the members of this association; to pro- 
mote better trade relations between manufacturers 
and dealers; to foster friendly intercourse among its 
members; to take an active part in formulating laws 
affecting the aforesaid manufacture, industry and 
business, and to secure legislation favorable thereto 
and to its members, and to do any and all things for the good and welfare 
of its members and said manufacture, industry and business not contrary 
to law. 

The association has already proved its value to the interests of motor 
boat owners by appointing a committee to watch legislation affecting the 
equipment and licensing of motor boats by the Federal Government, and 
this committee made certain recommendations last year before the com- 
mittee which was framing the new law relative to safety of life at sea that 
had great weight with the Government. 

The officers of the association are composed of members of such well- 
known firms as Charles D. Durkee & Co., New York; A. S. Morss Com- 

pany, Boston; George B. Carpenter & Co., 
— Chicago, Ill.; the Porter Company and W. 
& J. Tiebout, New York; the American 
Ship Builders’ Company, of Providence, 
and the Marine Hardware Company, of 
Peabody, Mass. 


Marine Supplies Associa- 
tion of America 





Is Your Boat 
For Sale? 


Every boat-owning reader 
of Yacutinc knows just 
what happens to the man 
who places his order late for a new cratt, 
and everyone who has ever been hung up 
by so doing realizes that between now and 
January 1 is the time to place his order if 
he wants a prompt delivery next spring. Then why isn’t this done more 
frequently? Simply because he who already has a boat, must, nine times 
out of ten, dispose of her before he is in the position to place his order for 
a new one, and the average boat owner has been tied, hand and foot, by 
the tradition that on and after March 1 is the only time that he can sell 
his craft. It stands to reason that if the boat is not sold until March 15 
the order for the new craft must necessarily go in late and the delivery also 
be late. 

It has remained for YACHTING to prove that good boats can be sold at 
pretty nearly any season of the year, and an examination of YACHTING’S 
for sale columns will show that, for the 
past four months, we have carried more 
for sale advertising than any other publi- 
cation; and right here we would like to 
observe, these announcements in YACHT- 
ING have sold the boats. 

The For Sale Department of YacurTiNne 
has succeeded in distributing throughout 
the year a large percentage of the con- 
gestion which used to occur in the yacht 
brokers’ offices during the early spring, and 
has allowed these brokers to give to indi- 
vidual cases an amount of care and atten- 
tion that is simply impossible if the de- 
mands be all crowded into one month. 

Moreover, those who have sold their 
boats through this advertising have been 
in a position to place their orders early. 
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be equipped the same if you want Speed and Reliability. 


HAIDA PAPOOSE 


Too Speedy for Other Fast Motor Boats 


Easily wins three events in the Hudson- 
Fulton races, September 29th, 30th, and 
again at Newburgh, October 2d. 

This boat is equipped with a 


SPLITDORF MAGNETO 


the most perfect ignition device in the world. Your boat should 


Dept. Y for Magneto catalog. 


C. F. SPLITDGRF, 


Ask 


Walton Ave. and 138th St 
Branch, 1679 Broadway New York 








BATH MARINE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BATH, MAINE 


.NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND 
YACHT BUILDERS 


Prices Moderate and Workmanship 
and Material the Best 
Procurable. 


Write us and let us know the type 
and size of boat you are interested in, 
and we will send general arrangement 
plans, specifications and prices, with- 
out any obligation on your part. Can furnish working plans of any 
type of boat at a reasonable cost. 

Send 10 cents for Catalogue D. 














R 


For Sale at the Better 
Class of Pharmacies 
in every 


Port of Call 


On the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, Lakes or Gulf 
and All Seaports of 
Central and South 
America 





As A Laxative 


COMPOUNDED AND PRESCRIBED 
SINCE THE YEAR 1837 


May We Send You 
Our Novelty Self 
Lighting Matchless 


Match Safes 


of Especial Benefit to 
Yachtsmenand Broch- 
ure, “Pills and People” 


Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pills 


Start You Right on Your Cruise 
and Keep You Right, All Right 


While 


at Sea 








Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pill Co. 


372 Pearl Street, New York, U, S. A. 











Rochester Reliability Proven Again! 





























In the LAKE ONTARIO LONG DISTANCE RACE the 


“VIRGINIA” 


with 16 H. P. ROCHESTER ENGINE, ran 290 MILES WITHOUT STOP, AND 
WITHOUT ADJUSTMENT. Thus the smallest boat with the smallest engine 


DEFEATED FIVE COMPETITORS 


once again proving the perfection of the 


ROCHESTER encixe 


ENGINE 


which in operation, is the most economical of all, and can always be relied upon 
Uses gasolene or kerosene. 

We think it the best—perhaps you had better inquire. 1910 Models. 

One to Six Cylinders, 4 to 48 H. P.. ready to ship. 

Mechanical Oilers, Atwater Kent Ignition System. 

Catalogues with full particulars on request. 


ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE COMPANY 
715 Driving Park Avenue ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Flexible Galvanized 
Steel and Copper Tubing 


The best material for Exhaust, Gasolene Suppl 
and Water Circulating Piping. Does away with 
sharp turns and pipe fitting. 
around curves as easily as rubber hose. Made in 
all sizes from inch up to 12 inches diameter. 
The greatest convenience ever offered to motor 
boat owners and builders. 


Send for prices and full particulars. 


THE AMERICAN METAL HOSE COMPANY 


Can be carried 





Discount to the trade, 


173-177 Lafayette Street, New York 
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The Motor Boat Carnival on the 
Hudson 


T: doings of the annual motor boat carni- 


val for 1909 were condensed into four 

days—Sept. 15, 16, 17 and 18. The start- 

ing line was off the float of the New York 
Motor Boat Club at the foot of West 147th Street, 
and the events were in charge of a joint com- 
mittee, composed of members of this club and of 
the Motor Boat Club of America. 

In Class C, high-speed boats, there were but 
three to cross the line the first day. E. J. 
Schroeder’s Dixie III, Sutphen & Craig’s Elco- 
Craig and Willow Brook, owned by W. H. Mof- 
fitt, started, and all three had their troubles. 

Dixie III, delayed by an accident, was 6 min- 
utes late in getting away. Willow Brook went 
out of commission on the second round, while the 
hardest luck was handed out to Elco-Craig. Just 
what this trouble was it was impossible to ascer- 
tain on the day of the race, but a close examina- 
tion of her hull, subsequently, showed that the 
boat hit a submerged obstruction or a floating log, 
the effect of which was clearly shown on her stem 
and bent propeller blades, and by 
the entire carrying away of the rud- = 
der gear, not a piece of the fittings 
remaining in place. The sudden 
loss of the rudder affected the bal- 
ance of the boat and caused her 
to turn over. She remained float- 
ing, and was tied up to a dock, 
where, later in the day, a wrecking 
tug lifted her clear of the water 
and took her to Bayonne. 

Capt. Pierce, of Dixie III, who 
kindly volunteered his services in 
superintending the hoisting of Elco- 
Craig, agreed that the hitting of a 
submerged obstruction was the 
cause of the trouble, and, owing to 
the nearness of the two boats for 
some distance during the race, he 
had unusual opportunities of judg- 
ing. The Elco-Craig, he believes, 
was in every way a seaworthy boat, 
and her stability equal to that of 
Dixie III. The accident was surely 
hard luck for the owners of Elco- 
Craig, and serves to demonstrate 
the uncertainty which attends events of this kind 
in waters where there is as much driftwood as on 
the lower Hudson. 

Dixie III went over the course and completed 
her 30 miles in t hour, 14 minutes and 34 seconds. 

The 30-mile event for high-speed boats, 33 feet 
and under, called out seven starters, an unusually 
large number, showing that racers of this size 
are growing in popularity. 

The tabulated statement of performances is 
given below: 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15rn. 
Hicu de wt ones Chae a atom so Miu 





Dixie III., E. J. Schroeder.. 1 14.34 
Elco-Craig, Sutphen"&¥Craig. . aaa ee wile oe Broke down. 
Willow Brook, W. H. Moffitt.............. Broke down. 


Hicu Peeete—Cus Ass A, 33 rr. AND UNDER-~30 Mites 
Vim, G. F. Baker, sghcasian : 4.51.36 1.36.36 


Den, J. H. Hoadley. . 4.44.27 1.29.37 
Whim, R. E. Vanderhoff. . 4.51.55 1.36.55 
Rochester, W. J. Graham.. errr = 1.39.29 
Hadajr, H. Pardington ....-...-.-........ 4.52.23 1.37.23 
Racine, A. M. Probst.................+.-. Not timed. 

Kitty Sparks, C. Furthman.. Withdrew. 

Artful, H. Coons.. Withdrew. 


Corrected times: Hada ur, 1.22. 04; “Rochester, 1.24.20; Whim, 
1.25.55; Den, 1.28.47; Vim, 1.36.36. 


CRUISING +a liaaa saat ‘auth FT. AND eh MILEs. 
Avis, F. C. es. rep 4.54.19 1.34.19 
Alabama, J. H . Hoadley... 5.03.23 
Wanderlust, E. J. Steiner. 





5.07.20 
‘ Py orrected™ times: ¥ Avis, 1.34. 17; " Wanderlust, 1.36.52; Alabama, 





Driftwood 


Cruisinc Boats—Ctass E, 40 to 60 rr.—20 Mites. 
Finish. Ela 
TR A ee ee 5.36.58 2.11.58 


Crass E—Open Launcoes—20 Mires-—Srart, 3:35. 


Finished. Elapsed. 
Foxy Quiller, W. na. 5.45.57 .10.57 
Bunk II., oe i aero e rere: 2.22.26 
Kit Kat, F Ss, su vc ociecewsas 6.06.40 2.31.40 
ty ch Cranes 6.22.32 2.47.32 
as wee ce bens pvcsieses 5.54.39 2.19.39 
Melannie, R. H. Koehler.. 6.56.15 3.21.15 


Corrected times: T; oie 3 1. 36. 20; ‘Buck II., 209.38; Imp, 
2.13.07; Foxy Quiller, 2.13.07; Melannie, 2.13.15; Kit Kat, 2.18.00. 





THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER lé6ru. 
HicH Spreep YAcHTts—C ass C, 12 METERs. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
Disie TEL. H.. J. Selreedet.cccccccc ccs ccve ORES 1.02.15 
HicnH SpeED Boats—Criass A. UNDER 33 Fr.—30 MILEs. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
Vim, G. F. Baker,-Jr.. 4.12.24 Be 27. 24 
Den, J. H. Hoadley. . ‘ 4.15.30 1.30.30 
Rochester, W. ee Graham... . Cae 4.27.31 1.42.31 
Corrected times: hale, "1.97.22: Vim, 1.27.24; Den, 
29.50. 
Cruisinc Yacuts—C ass D, Over 60 rt.—20 Mies. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
Avis, F. C. Havens...... 4.22.02 1.32.02 
Alabama, J. H. Hoadley.. eee | 1.39.45 
Wanderlust, es ee aa 4.38.26 1.48.26 
Corrected times: Avis, 1.32.02; Alabama, 1.33.57; Wander- 


lust, 1.37.58. 
CaBin YAcuts—Ctass E, 40 to 60 rr.—20 Mies. 


ie Bo Th. WO ise voce secdccccess GME 2.10.59 


st 


er 





“Jewel” S One-Design Class. 


Launcuzs—Crass G—20 Mies. 





SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18rz. 
SPEED Boats, ome AND a 115 NavuticAL Mirrs— 
.M. 


Start, 9:40 A 
Finish. Elapsed. 
PG Bes RSs 56.65.44-65-06 a0 dome ee 3.43.14 6.03.14 
Gunfire II, ig gd -nggeademabatae tae 3.34.20 5.54.20 
Rochester, W. J. Graham.. 4.54.25 7.04.25 
Artful, Harry Coons.. ; Disabled. 
The Senator, Augustus ESAS lahat tele Did not finish. 


A tageae time—Den, 5.46.59; Gunfire II, % 54.20; Rochester, 


CRUISING Boats “OVER 46 Feet, PEEKSKILL AND Back, 60 NavurticaL 
Mires—Srart, 9:45 


Finish. Elapsed. 
cog a S. W. Granbery... 4.18.56 33.56 
Ida F. II, F. D. Archbold. . 4.38.22 6.53.22 
+g "A. F. Barkelew.. neem 7.11.41 
Jolly Roger, F. W. Hornburger. . Seek 7.17.56 
Elmo II, F. D. Giles, Jr... reer 7.04.26 
Dell, James H. Cassidy. . 5.08.33 7.23.33 
Barb: ira, William Duncz an. 4.49.45 7.04.4 


Mayflower, G. H. Schiffmz acher. . acid. a a 
XL, Walter Southard. . 3.44 
Corrected time—Irene tl, 4.56. 45; ‘Elmo II, 5. 12 07; Rarb: ira, 
5.22.31; Jolly Roger, 6. 00. 03; Minerva, 6.00.17; Mayflower, 
6.01.19; Ida F. II, 6.89.02; Dell, 7.23. 33; XL, disqualified, not 
crossing line. 
CrvuIstnc Boats OVER 40 FEET, PEEKSKILL AND Back, 60 NauticaL 
Mitrs—Srarr, 9 45 
Finish. re 


Ilys, J. G. N. Whitaker. . 3.57.57 12.57 
Avis, F. C. ee reigns 2.40.15 4.55.15 
Alabama, J. H. Hoadley. 3.06.00 5.21.00 
Wanderlust, Edward J. Steiner.. 3.23.31 5.38.31 
Irma, Fred G. Carson. 4.56.22 7.11.22 
Sawma, A. T. S. Clark.. ; Disabled. 
Corrected time—lIlys, 4. 39. 47; ‘Avis, "4.55. 15; Alabama, 5.03.37; 


5.07.24; Irma, subject to measurement. 

On Friday, Dixie III made her 
30 miles at the rate of 37.064 
statute miles per hour, winning the 
international championship trophy. 
On the fourth day the long-distance 
races were pulled off, the high- 
speed craft going as far as Pough- 
keepsie, and the two _ cruising 
classes to Peekskill. The new 
boat, Gunfire II, made an extremely 
good record, but did not overcome 
the time allowance made by her to 
Den. 


Some Statistics on the 
“Jewel” S One Design 


Boats 


The following statistics of the 
Jewel S Class, designed by Cox & 
Stevens last winter, for members 
of the new Glen Cove Yacht Club, 
have recently been compiled and 
are of especial interest in seeing 
what these little boats will do un- 
der all conditions. The class 
proved very popular and derived its appellation 


Wanderlust, 








Finish. Elapsed. ! 
Foxy uiller, Ww. Vintschager.. 5. is. it 2-8 by reason of each yacht being named after some 
Kit Kat’ a "Ghee 3 ey §=«2.12'13. Precious stone or jewel. In comparison with 
a Arthur Hans... 5.2. S oe other boats of the same relative size, the tables 
oe = show th rer st. 
Corrected times: Telequah, 1.29.01; Kit Kat, 1.58.33; Imp, w the average speed of these boats to be fa 
1.56.40; Bunk III, 2.08.44; Foxy Quiller, 2.09.11. e 
AVERAGE TIME OF JEWEL BOATS IN ALL RACES DUR- 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17ru. ING SEASON OF 1909, EXCEPTING SPECIAL MATCH 
Crass C, HicH SPEED Boats—30 MILeEs. RACES. 
Finish. Elapsed. Jun ig Larch Club. i Jewel 
— une rchmont.. e . 
Dixie III, F. J. Schroeder.......ccccsecee $.00.00 0.55.50 June 26 Seeeaindinn ‘Gases 64 2 37 33 
Crass A, Hicn SpeepD Boats—3 MILEs. July 4 Larchmont............... 11 3.56.38 
Finish. Elapsed- tee: ae ee ee 104 2.17.12 
Vie, J. F. Baker, Jv.....0....c0ccceescoee 3.04.06 1-6 1.37 146 ey 1 on agen ae | 7 
Rochester, W. J. Graham..........-+++- ++ 3.00.054-5 1.404-5 ul¥ 55 yarcpmonte-ssre+ee++seee or : on 
Te, ee Bie, Paso 0 oe os cocoence Did not finish. y - 24 ry reaped Siambage: Sa 11 219.29 
Den, J. K. Hoadley. . Sad wae . 3.45.11 1.30.11 got poh wena Sdn ai 
: | Or eee 11 2.35.18 
Corrected isini~Dhectennee, 1. 25. 07; Den, 1.29.31; Vim, 1.32 4-5 saat 
: fe 
Crass D, Crutstinc Boats—20 Mites. 88 miles 24.05.05 
Finish. Elapsed 1 mile 16.25 
Avis, F. C. Havens. . 3.52.34 1.32.34 
omer ror oy Hoadley... Jono, Lae, In Atlantic Yacht Club races September 1 ? 


oa times—Avis, 1.32. 34. Shoe 1.34.09; Wanderlust, 


Crass E, Casrn LauncHes—20 Mies. 


Ds Fs ER, Th. FR oo ok icc cccccesees GCSB 2.06.56 
Crass G, Cruistnc Boats—20 Mies. 

Finish. Elapsed. 

cl eS Se ee 2.19.52 

Imp, Arthur Haas............. 5.00.57 2.25.57 
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and 3, against the best boats in the S Class, Cat’ 
Eye won the Wilson Cup by getting three straight 
firsts. 

In three special match races between the new 
Manhassett Bay one-design and the Jewel boats, 
the following data was collected: 

(Continued on page 412.) 
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Economical to install and maintain. 
No working parts. 


Nothing to get out of order. 


The Best Lighted Yachts 


ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


The Safety Storage System 


Adapted to any size craft—Sail or Power. 
Tank of convenient size for whole season’s lighting. 


Tank can be stored anywhere. 


Empty tank exchanged for full. 
Permitted by National Board of Fire Underwriters and U.S. Steamboat Inspection Service. 
Illustrated booklet and estimates cheerfully furnished. 


Ghe COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO., 80 Broadway, New York City 








2 
From Stem to Stern 


Every part of every yacht needs 3in One. It’s the best oil on 
earth for preventing tarnish and verdigris on brass parts and trim- 
mings. Prevents rust on metal surfaces in all climates and weather. 
3 in One lubricates motors and all light mechanisms. 3 in One 
cleans and polishes woodwork, restoring the lustre of dull varnished 
surfaces. 












WUVW SOVYL 


OsaysLsio3sY 


Try This At Our Expense 


Write at once for sample bottle and try on brass railings, nickel 
trimmings, furniture, tools, guns, razors. We also send a big booklet 
telling how to use 3 in One for a hundred different purposes. The 
sample and dictionary are both free. Write at once. 


3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY 


27 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















20 Vesey St. 
New York 
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The SMALL YACHT 





Its management and hand- 


ling for racing 


By EDWIN A. BOARDMAN 


HE author of ‘‘The Small Yacht” has had 
much practical experience in designing and 
sailing small yachts, 

wanhaka cup from the Canadians in 1905, 
and in this book he describes in plain lan- 
guage, which may be easily understood by 
the amateur, some of the best methods for 
He also explains in 
detail how to get out of a scrape and how 


tuning up a boat. 


to put a competitor in one. 


have, in the majority of cases, proved 
successful, and are in use by crack 
It will pay for itself 


amateur sailors. 
in your next race. 


Price $2.00 Postpaid / 


Yachting 
Publishing 
Company 











and sailing 


having won the Se- 


The rules given 



















emergency requires, it will do it. 


PATTER 


plate. 





” BATTERY : SYSTE! 


scientific design 
A WIRELE 





» MOTOR BOAT 
Send for Bulletin 37. 


s required in flace of the old Binding Post why of Cell. 


“You Screw the Battery in—We've Done the Rest.”’ 


You'd hardly ask your Battery Set to work like this—but if you'll use the “ Patterson System” when the 






This System revolutionizes the old‘methods of Battery Sets—its fundamental principle is a Screw Top Cell Unit, screwing 
into‘a solid hard rubber plate, which plate forms a waterproof cover for the entire outfit; batteries are suspended from the 
a — ’ There can be no loosening connections—no bad contacts—no troubles from dampness and corrosion! 

VIR A Wireless Battery Holder will not only maintain a Set of Batteries at HIGHER PAMPERAGE, but will in a year or so 
: save the Motor Boat owner its entire cost from the greatly increased life each Set of Cells will give, because of the Holder's 

for their protection and economical maintenance. 
ike? ESS DRY BATTERY HOLDER will last a lifetime. 
MODEL C*O} Emergency Clips are provided so old style ‘‘ Binding Post’’ Cells can be used any time ‘‘Screw Top”’ Cells are not at hand. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON, 23 Murray St., New York 


NOTE.—Battery Cells to fit “PATTERSON” WIRELESS DRY BATTERY HOLDERS are now regularly manufactured 
oy all prominent makers of Dry Cell ew: | seroninens the country. When ordering Batteries simply specify that the 


ERSON” SCREW TOP CELL 








Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 










































News of the Yacht Clubs 


New Rochelle Yacht Club 


The New Rochelle Yacht Club’s season of 1909 
has been one of the most prosperous in many 
years. 

Owing to poor management on the part of a 
previous house committee the club commenced 
the year of 1908 with a debt of $3,000, and only 
the strictest economy during the season of 1908 
resulted in a reduction of this debt to $800. This 
reduction of indebtedness prevented the expendi- 
ture of any money for the upkeep of the club 
house and grounds during the season of 1908. 
Consequently the season of 1909 started with an 
old debt of about $800, and with many necessary 
repairs and improvements to the club house and 
grounds, while the membership was depleted to 
the small number of 153. The governors of the 
club now report the liquidation of the outstand- 
ing indebtedness, the expenditure of about $4,000 
on repairs and betterments to the buildings and 
grounds on Harrison Island, New Rochelle 
(where the club is located), and state the season 
will end with a small surplus in the treasury. In 
addition the membership has increased to a total 
of 215, and the club property is now in perfect 
condition. 

The fleet of the club consists of 
ninety-seven yachts, ranging from 
the smaller sizes to the big steam 
yachts of Messrs. J. R. Maxwell 
and Edwin Gould. For years the 
New Rochelle Yacht Club has sup- 
plied the majority of entries in all 
races at the western end of the 
Sound, and this year was particu- 
larly prominent in the Race 
Around Long Island and the Hud- 
son-Fulton Races at Newburgh. 
Great interest is also taken in 
cruising, the club cruise this sea- 
son having extended as far East 
as Nantucket, while several shorter 
trips were made. Almost any week- 
end a dozen N. R. Y. C. boats can 
be found gathered in Lloyds 
Harbor. 

The season has also been a most 
active one socially, mid-week dances 
having been held every fortnight, 
in addition to half a dozen special entertainments. 
A beef steak dinner on October 9 marked the 
close of the season. The present vice-commo- 
dore, C. C. Houck, is slated as next year’s com- 
modore of the club. 

With no indetbedness, and only a small sum 
necessary for maintenance and repairs, and with 
a constantly increasing membership, the outlook 
is very bright for the season of 1910, as it is evi- 
dent that the club will have at its disposal sev- 
eral thousand dollars more than last season, 
which can be used to add further to the facilities 
and attractiveness of the house and grounds. 

The New Rochelle Yacht Club is one of the 
most accessible to New York of any on Long 
Island Sound, inasmuch as it is almost literally 
“45 minutes from Broadway.” A short train 
ride from the Grand Central Station and a trol- 
ley ride of 5 minutes lands the members at the 
club’s shore station. Echo Bay, the club anchor- 
age, is a first-class harbor, and during the sea- 
son probably contains more yachts than any 
other harbor on Long Island Sound. 


Closing Races of the Gordon Park 
Power Boat Club 


The closing races for the season of the Gordon 
Park Power Boat Club, Cleveland, Ohio, were 


held Sunday, October 10. In Class A, for open 
boats under 20 feet, Margaret was winner. In 
Class: B-C, for open boats over 20 feet, Dal- 
genthae was winner. Vixen won the season’s 
championship in Class A for the greatest num- 
ber of points. Dixie, a 30-footer, with a 15-horse- 
power Ferro engine, won the championship for 
Class B-C, and Aoneita in Class E. Dixie won 
four prizes this season. Her owner is Mr. P. 
Erdman. 


Detroit Motor Boat Club 


The open season of 1909 was brought to a 
close on Saturday, October 2, by a Squadron Sail 
of the boats of the club, followed by a banquet 
that was well attended by the members of the 
club. A most successful season was enjoyed by 
this club, which is one of the “livest” motor boat 
organizations around Detroit, many races being 
scheduled, while the annual cruise to Chatham, 
Ont., brought out a large number of boats. 


Huntington Yacht Club 


A very successful farewell dinner to close the 
season was given in the new dining room of the 





New Rochelle Yacht Club. 


Huntington Yacht Club early in October to more 
than fifty members. 

A particularly bright and interesting speech 
was made by the newly-elected commodore, 
August Heckscher. Speeches also were made by 
former Commodore H. H. Gordon, Captain Ho- 
ratio Hall, John Smithers and W. W. Wood. 
Among the diners were: Commodore A. 
Heckscher, Vice-Commodore H. H. Gordon, Jr., 
Rear Commodore and Mrs. George D. Bangs, the 
Misses Bangs, Mr. and Mrs. John Smithers, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Horatio Hall, ex-Commodore and 
Mrs. H. H. Gordon, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. G. A. 
Clark, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Schaeffler, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. N. Kenyon, Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Rogers, 
Dr. and Mrs. Sword, Mrs. Milton L’Ecluse, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. A. Sweet, Mr. and Mrs. Morton B. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Edsall, Mr. and Mrs. 
James G. Geoghegan, Mr. and Mrs. Van Rolston 
Smith and others. The committee in charge was 
composed of Vice-Commodore H. H. Gordon, 
Jr., F. C. Schaeffler and J. G. Geoghegan. 


New York Yacht Club Meeting 


At the fifth general meeting of this year of the 
New York Yacht Club, fourteen new members 
were elected, and the following nominating com- 
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mittee chosen: J. Pierpont Morgan, Lewis Cass 
Ledyard, Frederick G. Bourne, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Frederick H. Von Stade, R. P. Doremus, 
Daniel Appleton, W. Butler Duncan, Jr., Wilson 
Marshall and Grenville Kane. 


Baltimore Yacht Club 


The Baltimore Yacht Club formally closed its 
yachting season October 9 with the firing of the 
sundown gun. 

On Thursday, Commodore Gilpin gave a fare- 
well outing to a number of the members and sey- 
eral officers of the Naval Academy, after which 
an oyster roast was held on the club’s shore. 

The yachts Chenodin, Isolde and Elizabeth 
have been put in winter quarters, and several 
more will be added to the list this week. Captain 
F. W. Robertson, of the Eaglet, will not haul out 
until the ice necessitates it. Commodore Greer, 
of the Capital City Yacht Club, has anchored his 
yacht Javelin off the club house of the Baltimore 
Yacht Club, where she will be boxed. 

Captain Thomas Coale left this morning for a 
run to Annapolis and intends to have the Halcyon 
hauled out for the winter. 


Closing Event of the 
Buffalo Yacht Club 


The annual closing smoker and 
athletic carnival of the Buffalo 
Yacht Club was held on Saturday 
night, October 9. The clubhouse 
was crowded with members and 
their friends at the closing of the 
Porter Avenue station of the club. 
The festivities were especially 
elaborate, to commemorate the 
moving of the clubhouse from its 
present site. The best athletic tal- 
ent in the city was secured and a 
fine vaudeville programme was 
arranged. This was followed bya 
buffet lunch. The clubhouse was 
especially decorated for the occa- 
sion. The club has had a most 
prosperous season, and it was with 
extreme regret that the members 
met for the last time this year 
under the club roof. 


Illinois Valley Yacht Club 


The folowing members of the Illinois Valley 
Yacht Club went to St. Charles October I1 to 
witness the great world’s free-for-all speed boat 
race at that place: Commodore Tom Wells, 
Warren Cowles, secretary; Richard Townsend, 
William Ohl, Jerry Durfee, A. T. Griffith, Leon- 
ard Worley, Elisha Hanson. 

The regular meeting of the Ivy Club was post- 
poned a week, owing to the absence of these 
members, and was held October 18 instead. 


Beverly Yacht Club 


The Beverly Yacht Club, of Beverly, N. J. 
has elected the following officers: Commodore, 
George W. Holloway; vice-commodore, John 
H. Sinex; secretary and treasurer, Norman 5. 
Heston; measurer, Stanley K. Haines; regatta 
committee, Theodore Bonfield, Louis S. Kite, 
Stanley K. Haines; canoe committee, Frank B. 
Evans, Jr., Samuel B. Haines, Alan M. Kite, 
William K. Conard, Frank P. Jones, Jr.; finance 
and elective committee, William T. Kirk, Jr. 
John W. Hamer, Henry W. Hall, Edward $ 
Strobhar, Dr. Collier L. Bower. 
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MARINE 


T & M MOTORS 


“Those who buy T & M’s 
are never regretful’’ 


Cut illustrates 18 h.p. Special 
copper jackets, aluminum 
bases, etc. 300 pounds. 

4 sizes in this type 
The Engine that wins 
so many races. 
Catalog and Treatise Free 


We also have an Accessory Catalog. 


Testind & —_— Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

















Edson 


Steering Gears 


have stood every test for half a century. 


Established 1859. 








EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 








SEAMAN’S PATENT CHAIN STEERERS 


Cover Every Possible Requirement 








Chain Steerer adjustable to any angle —D toned = any desired position in boat. This 
gear has seven sprocket teeth enga ull roller chain and guide, all 
friction surfaces run on ro ~~) , + ~ one positive locking device. = 





Combination 
Steerer bolted to 
keel to be used 
with shaft to 
pict house or 
deck. 





For sale by all leading marine supply houses. Send for Illustrated Price List. 


Seaman Motor and Launch Works 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 























EVERFADY 


POCKET METERS 


SMALLEST-—NEATEST——-MOST ACCURATE 





No. 1003 
VOLT-AMMETER 


WORK PERFECTLY IN EITHER 
DIRECTION OF CURRENT 
These meters are made on the only 
correct principle. Having the smallest 


number of working parts they are least 
liable to get out of order. 


HAND CALIBRATED 


The hand comes to an instant and posi- 
tive stop without vibration, giving a 
quick reading and saving the battery. 


No. 1005 
VOLTMETER 


No, 1002 
AMMETER 





No. 1007 
— aie METER AMERICAN EVER READY CO. 
AMMETFR AND NEW YORK BOSTON 
COILMETER CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sprayhood or Front Curtain in Position 


The Name KENYON 


and the simenabe cut stand for everything that is ae and pr Grade 
in Tops and Cushions for motor boats. An exce | mg ny good opportunity 
for new agencies in southern territory. Write to- for agency proposition. 


THE R. L. KENYON COMPANY, - LA CROSSE, WIS. 








Buy a CACO POWER WHISTLE OUTFIT 
and START THIS SEASON RIGHT 


THE GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS CALL FOR 
AN EFFICIENT AIR WHISTLE ON YOUR BOAT 
The Caco is the most Efficient, Practical, Safe and 
Satisfactory Air Whistle Proposition Obtainable 
Our new Marine Catalog No. 51 contains the most com- 
plete line of Air Compressors, Air and Gas Power Whistle 
Outfits, Hand Pumps, "Whistles, Tanks, Gauges, Valves, 
Bilge Pumps, Oil and Grease Cups and Guns, etc., for 
Motor Boat use. 
Ask your dealer for the Caco! 
you send for our catalog. 


GLEASON-PETERS AIR PUMP C0. 


Dept. 5 255-261 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
(Members Nat. Association Engine & Boat Manufacturers) 
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If he can’t supply 
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The ROYAL 
ENGINE 


A simple, practical 
up-to-date motor. 
The design and 
workmanship insure 
power for steady 
service. PIPE HOLE IN 


TOP OR BACK 
Royal 


Write for Circular 
Equipment Co.||| MURDOCK-SHAW CO. 
157 Housatonic Ave. 


Tile Yacht Stoves 


Only suitable stove on the 
market, Of English de- 
sign, tile to harmonize with 
cabin furnishings. 





125 FEDERAL ST. 
Bridgeport - Conn. BOSTON 


























A little over a quarter of ween rT 
Captain and half-back of the Yale elev 
~ Director of Athletics at Yale and universally 


ence, and constitute the last word on any subject kes up. 
Therefore, THE OUTING MAGAZINE has secured his services 
as expert contributor on undergraduate athletics. 
His work begins in the November number with an article on 
HEROES OF THE GRIDIRON. In the two succeeding numbers 
will pupens GREAT TEAMS OF THE PAST and REVIEW OF 
THE FOOTBALL SEASON OF 1909. Then will follow two 


great articles on THE NEW IDEA IN COLLEGE ATHLETICS 

—that a man with an untrained body is only half educated. 
November OUTING is for sale on all newsstands for 25 

cents. Three dollars sent to us direct will secure a year’s sub- 


scription for 1910, including the 1909 November and December 
numbers FREE. 


OUT 








Mhease mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 










jo Walter Camp was 
. Today he is the © 
acknowledged to be 
the highest authority on college sport in the United States. His — 
writings are the fruit of twenty-five years’ of study and experi- 


NEW YOR 


FIFTH AVENUE. 


Some Recent Sales and Charters 


The following sales and charters have been 
| effected through the office of Henry J. Gielow. of 
| this city: 
| 200-foot steam yacht Er] King, sold for A. 
| Edward Tower, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to the 

Government of Hayti, who are now having her 
converted into a gun boat for the Haytian navy. 
She will leave for her new home waters in the 
carly part of December. 
| 102-foot steel auxiliary schooner yacht Iris, ex 
| Oonas II, sold for Vernon C. Brown to F. M. 
| Whitehouse. 

65-foot motor yacht Bon Temps, sold for S. H. 
Brown to B. Haldeman, for service on the west 
| coast of Florida. 

45-foot motor yacht Ida Bell, sold for Thomas 
| J. Cleary to A. B. Curtiss, for shipment to Ecua- 

dor. She is now having her gasolene motor re- 
placed by a kerosene engine, as gasolene cannot 
be procured where she will be used. 
45-foot hunting cabin cruiser Surf, sold for R. 
W. Brockway to L. P. Bradley, for extensive 
cruising on the Sound. 
37-foot gasolene cruiser Northerner, sold for 
C. D. Randall to United States Government. Has 
been renamed Elizabeth. 
Cat boat Teal, sold for C. T. Peiros to Fred- 
erick Richards. 
45-foot motor boat Chic III, chartered for 
| Whitney Lyon to G. von Utassey. 
| 60-foot auxiliary sloop yacht Milicete, char- 
| tered for T. D. Poucher to W. H. White. 
50-foot auxiliary yawl Flaneur, chartered for 

| Clifford E. Dunn to Stephen P. Sturgis. 

Through the agency of Hollis Burgess, Boston, 
| Mass.: Sloop Bandit, by Chas. H. W. Foster, of 
'8 Congress street, Boston, Mass., to John C. 

Edwards, of Marion, Mass. 

Through the agency of William Gardner: 
Niagara IV, steam yacht, by Howard Gould, of 
New York, to George C. Thomas, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. Name will be changed to Ednada II. 

Yaqui, twin-screw power yacht, by Charles 
Corby to W. E. Cummer, of Jacksonville, Fla 

Recent sales and charters made by Tams, Le- 
moine & Crane are: 

N. Y. Y. C. 30-footer Hera II, sold for Mr. 
Frederic Gallatin, Jr., to H. S. Duell. 

N. Y. Y. C. 30-footer Melody, sold for Mr. W. 
J. Matheson to Mr. Frederick H. Chase. Both of 
these boats will be raced in the class next year. 

Sloop yacht Tanya, sold for Mr. Glenn Ford 
McKinney to Major T. B. Ferguson, who will 
cruise in her down South this winter. 

Cutter yacht Hester, sold for Mr. Cleveland H. 
Dodge to Mr. Edgar Palmer. The Hester is a 
go-foot English-built racing cutter. 

Motor yacht Elmar, chartered for Mr. George 
J. Bascom to Mr. James Laughlin, 3d, who will 
use her down South this winter. 

The following are reported through the office 
of Stanley M. Seaman, 220 Broadway, New York: 

80-foot gasolene cruiser Tringa, 100-horse- 
power Standard engine, Mr. W. M. Lovering, 
Taunton, Mass., to Mr. Bernard Zahn, New York. 

40-foot seagoing gasolene cruiser Picaroon, 
sold by Mr. T. B. Baylies, New Bedford, Mass., 
to Mr. E. D. Hunter, New York. Picaroon was 
winner of the Marblehead Race, 1906. 

Gasolene cruiser Go Sum, sold by Mr. Warren 
H. Miller, of Standard Oil Company, Rahway, 
N. J., to Mr. M. L. Felkin, Boston, Mass. 

50-foot gasolene cruiser La Vedette, sold by 
Mr. Frank A. Egan to Mr. E. L. Woodard, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Steam yacht Augusta, chartered for Mr. John 
B. Herreshoff, Bristol, R. I., to Mr. Melville E. 
Stone, general manager Associated Press, New 

| York. 
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Cee wea 


| OSTERMOOR MATTRESSES ne 1d CUSHIONS for YACHT USE 


Ostermoor Mattresses are soft and restful sleep producers— 
and also make first-class life preservers in case of need. Being 
non-absorbent and as buoyant as cork, an Ostermoor will sus- 
I tain 15 times its weight in water for days. Particularly adapted 
| for sea-going uses—never become damp, sodden or mildewed. 
} Ii: use by all prominent yachts in American waters and by many 
warships of the United States Navy. 


Send for our book. ** The Test o Time "’—144 illus- 
trated pages—or call at our office for full information 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 14 Elizabeth Street, New York 



















Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co,, Ltd., Montreal 














po nor wy THE HARTHAN 
PROPELLER 


[IMITATION 
Is Unsurpassed for Both Speed 
and Cruiser Work. 









Look for TRADE MARK on back of each blade 


Sole Makers 
McFARLAND FOUNDRY AND 
MACHINE COMPANY 





“THE 
HARTHAN 


” 
Beg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 








(any mane) 
oneach blade TRENTON, N. J. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA NORFOLK, VA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Me Lincoln-Dillaway Co, Topping Bros, F. Vanderherchen’s Sons § The Wallace Bros, R. H. COMBS 
178 Commercial Street 122 Chambers St. 7 North Water Street 3685 Olive St. 




















FOR YOUR LIBRARY 








Volume VY of Yachting 


DECEMBER to JUNE (inclusive), 1909 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE AND GOLD 


(Uniform with Volumes I, II, III and IV) 


Price $2.25 | 


Volume V forms a most valuable record of matters and | 


events Yachting for the first half of 1909. 


Every yachtsman needs it, and it should 





be in every yacht club library 





If you desire to have your back numbers bound, and will 
send them to us, transportation prepaid, we will bind them 
for you for $1.25 per volume of six numbers. 


—— 











— 





ADDRESS 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO., 20 Vesey St., NEW YORK 

















| 
| 
| 
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YACHTING 


REGAL GASOLINE 


COLDWATER, 





“REGAL Users Write Our Advertisements” 


HE 5 H. P. Regal Engine I received from you some time 
ago runs very even and smoothly, without missing a single 
explosion. It is simple and easy to handle and very economi- 
cal in the use of fuel. | am greatly pleased to recommend it. 


(Signed) FRANK SCHULZ, Christiania, Norway. 


EGAL MARINE 


ENGINES 





are built for High Speed and for Heavy Duty Service, con- 
Satis- 


servatively rated from 3 to 45 H.P.; | to 4 cylinder. 


factory operation guaranteed. 
Write for our Catalog 6 


Ask our Agent to show you this engine. 


ENGINE CO. 


52 West Pearl Street 
MICH. 





WRITE FOR TERMS 














LEADER ACCESSIBILITY 


IS ONE STRONG POINT 


There Are Many Others 


Let us tell —_ about its 
Om... economy—smooth oper- 
¢ sage ation stability. 
THE SINTZ-WALLIN COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
































Buy an 


EMMONS BOAT 


and be satisfied 


@We are headquarters for the 
»| famous Swampscott Clipper Dories 
S| and are the only builders of the 
=| 21-ft. Club Dories; 18-ft. Sailing 
| Dories; 17-ft. Riverside Dories. 


Also build Power Dories, 
Skiffs, etc. 


= |E. GERRY EMMONS 
§| Factory, 53-61 New Ocean Street 
SWAMPSCOTT, MASS., U. S. A. 


Send 6c. in stamp for Catalog “‘C” 








Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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20th CENTURY 


THE BEST MOTOR BUILT 
SIMPLE °'netiasiciry’” ECONOMICAL 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 





2-3-4-6 CYLINDER 
10, 12, 18, 24, 30, 60, 80 and 120 H. P 


Write for catalogue of our latest motors. The improve- 

ments on our 1909 machine keep it at the “top of the 

heap.” Visit our factory and compare our motor with 
other makes in prices, etc. 


N. Y. YACHT, LAUNCH AND ENGINE CO. 
‘ MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 











; YOU ought to be in- 
terested in_ the 
IMPROVED 


BALL 











Forward 
REVERSE GEAR Reverse or 
Stationary 

for MOTOR BOATS fH throagn 

cr ade gal of ae a SINGLE 

rs. st : 

Highest gy "Easteat ns LEVER 

Install, CONTROL 
FOUR SIZES af 

Carried in 
stock 

We 
make 
any 
horse- 
power 
to 
order 

Send for 

Illustrated 
CATALOG 


Manufactured by 


NEW YORK GEAR WORKS 


56-58 Greenpoint Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 














ject? 


brought in on the follow-up plan. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 


DO YOU EVER USE PRESS CLIPPINGS? 


Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazine and 
trdde press of the United States and Canada on any particular sub- 
Send us your order describing what you want us to clip, 
enclose $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, 
mailing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 
read and clip about 25,000 publications each month. ; 
MANUFACTURERS can learn where there is a market for their 
goods, and how best to reach it. . 

BUSINESS MEN can obtain reliable tips which lead to business 


We 


ANYONE can gather all that is printed whiee matters of ininenlltete 
interest, the latest and best thought from many sources. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1334 Republic Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 











Our 1909 Heavy Duty 
Knox Marine Motors 


are creating a sensation 
wherever they are placed. 


Two and Four Cycle—2% to 40 h.p. 

They are developing thirty to fifty per 

cent. more power than they are rated. 
Now is the time to buy. 


Send for our Catalogue and Price 
List, which explains all. 








Factory and General Office: 


Camden Anchor- 
—= Rockland— 


Machine Company 
Camden, Maine, U.S.A. 













General Sales Office: 
114 State Street, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. 
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The Northwestern Regatta 
(Continued from page 389.) 


At noon the wind flattened out into a calm anj 
| the Class A race had to be postponed. 
} 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 6, 


Class B was started at 10 A. M., and Class D aj 
10:15, to go twice around the triangle. At thd 
| start there was a little wind, which filled out th 
sails, but it soon died and the races were called 
| off. 
| At 2 P. M. the Class A’s were sent over th 
triangle in a good, full-sail breeze. This was thd 
| best wind they had during the regatta, and thd 
spectators sat up and took notice. After going 
half-way around the course the boats were in ty 
sections, the first five or six boats to finish mak 
ing up the first section and the laggards being ; 
the second fleet. The boats in front showed good 
| class, and kept the result pretty well in doubj 
until near the finish, when the speedy Kathryn ey 
out a small lead and won. Minnewoc II was 
right up with her, when an accident to her ji 
spoiled her chance of winning. The following was 
the order of finishing and the elapsed time : 


Ist. Kathryn 
2d. Humbug 
8d. Handy Andy II. 
4th. Skeetie 
5th. Black Point 
6th. Mercia 


WU WII dsc oe TARR eae. ~ oxccnnocce cde oat 
9th. Sieglinde 


EE NT 30,0 00 3a alec. 60 6-e agin @ihle-2 3-0 Sane 

Gs ST os aca ae wiih bac eo le oa ods 
Err errr mee 

| NE in cial idea 4d%-0's om sd oe thaw so eee 1 
E,W ico d oF ocele <o on avhsaceomaidtecawur ane 1:55:2 


At 4 P. M. the judges decided to send off Class 
B, to sail the postponed race of the morning. The 
wind was strong, and the race proved to bea 
great one. Busy Bee and Invader being tied for 
first place, and the championship depending of 
the result, a close race between these boats fol 
lowed. Rapid Water was not molested, and the 
wind being to her liking established a big lead 
| and finished far ahead of the other boats. Th 
| honors between Busy Bee and Invader were about 
| even most of the time, and both crews worked 
hard. Head sails were used to perfection. As the 

boats neared the last mark Busy Bee outfooted 

Invader and beat her out, thereby winning the 
| championship. 


SATURDAY, 

The final race for the Class A championshi 
| was announced for 10 A. M. The handsome P.A 
| Valentine trophy was also to be given to the 
winner of the race. John Dupee offered a special 
cup to the Geneva boat coming in first in its fleet, 
and also a consolation cup for the boat getting 
third in Class A. As the announcement of thes 
special prizes resounded from the judge’s sanctum 
in the turret, the crews gave out a shout of ap 
proval and interest was at fever heat. The cours¢ 
was three times around the triangle, making 
reach, a beat and arun. A fair breeze moved t ! 
boats along at a speed that made the race% 
cidedly worth while for the gallery. Fourt 
Class A boats make quite a fleet, and when f@ 
teen skippers all try to get the windward posit 
at the same second, some are bound to be dif 
pointed. With the cannon a solid mass of Dé 
sails and yelling crews went over the line. Eyem 
body was howling for buoy room and right® 
way. The few boats that were lucky enouglt! 
get untangled got a good start on the balance 
the fleet, and it was another case of first and 
ond sections. 

Handy Andy II, Humbug, Skeetie and Bla 
Point made the pace in the first section, andl 
quent shifts in position had all hands guess 


AUGUST 7. 


| Humbug rounded the last mark in the lead, 


| Skeetie, Kathryn, Black Point and Handy Af 
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THE H.E. BOUCHER MFG. CO. 
20 FULTON STREET ae 
: NEW YORK 


‘@ MARINE MODELS A SPECIALTY 

“1 INVENTIONS DEVELOPED 
PATTERN MAKING 

SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED 


= 






































AND BUILT 
. 4 * 
Get This Free Book | | Joe’s Improved Reversing Gears and 
‘6 99 
@ This is the most complete book ever written on One Way Clutches 
the subject of “Electric Lighting for Motor Boats.” All powers ranging from the smallest 
We want every motor boat owner to have a copy, motor to motors developing 150 Hi. P. 
and have printed an edition that we trust is large | | ot 1000 CER per Ce 
sim enough to supply the demand. However, do not delay, but write IMPORTANT CHANGES IN 
z at once for your copy. You will find it interesting and profitable. CONSTRUCTION AND PRICES 
a a aoe 
- THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. erga 


Largest Manufacturers of Ignition Apparatus in the World The Snow & Petrelli Mig. Co. 
99_St. Clair Street, Dayton, Ohio 443 CHAPEL!’ ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 














UNIVERSAL 


Designed on Scientific Principles 


Single and Double Cylinder 
Jump Spark and Make and Break 
Simple Accessible 


Motor Boats and Cabin Launches 


Write for catalog. 


WEST MYSTIC MFG. CO. 
WEST MYSTIC, CONN. 
New York) Salesrooms, 4 South Street 


BROWNELL MOTORS 


the most dependable and | | 
satisfactory Motor. 


Sizes,14 to 150 H.P. | | 
in 4,6 and 8 cylinders. | 
} 


A Postal—A Catalogue 
4-cylinder, Model C-4, 30-34 H. P., with Reverse Gear. 


F,. A. BROWNELL MOTOR COMPANY | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 
Marine Representative for Massachusetts, GEO. LAWLEY & SON CORP., South Boston. 
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Gasoline Yachts & En ines 


NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 


Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam Launches & Engines 




























Send for Circulars and Second Hand List 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO. 


" — = : 340 West First Street South Boston, Mass. 
New York Office,{Room 1228, 150 Nassau St. Telephone, 4543 Beekman 












60 H. P. ENGINE 
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“LOWELL-~ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DUCK 


sa 
Ask the Winners 


HERE ARE TEN WINNERS 
WHICH HAVE CROSSED 
THE LINE FIRST WITH 
LOWELL DUCK 


ELMINA II 
DERVISH 
DORELLO 
GENESEE 
VIM 


CROONER 
WOLF 
AVENGER 
HAYSEED II. 
ELEANOR 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS 
OF OTHERS 


sa 
Regular for Cruising 
Special for Racing 
a 


Lowell Weaving Co. 


Lowell 
Mass. 











FOR SALE 





Complete sets of Castings with Forgings and Buue- 
prints for Gasoline Marine Engines, 3 to 50 H. P., 
Opposed and Vertical. 


{ COMET MOTOR WORKS 
Madison and Canal Streets, Chicago, Iil. 











The Nicholson Speed Indicator 


shows the wayne of of motor boats 
and yachts. easily in- 
Stalled in the ae or cockpit of 
any boat. No trailing line over- 
board, Send for  eead describ- 
ing this instrument. 


NICHOLSON SHIP LOG CO. 
bag — etry 


Easte tt & Lawrence 
662 Sulit B ‘Bide P Phila., Pa. 

Pac. Coast Agts., Wallace & Welch 
110 Market St., San Francisco isco.Cal 
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II in her wake. On the run Skeetie and Kathryn 
indulged in a luffing match, while Black Point 
held out in the lake, ran through their lee, and | | 
all but beat out Humbug, the latter winning by | 


ten seconds. The result follows: | 
Time E aged. 
Ist. Humbug 229 | 
2d. Black Point :27: 
3d. Skeetie 
4th. Kathryn 
5th. Handy Andy 
6th. La Belle 
7th. Pat’s 5th 
8th. Brunonia 
9th. Widgeon } 
10th. Minnewoc II. 
11th. Mercia 
12th. Sieglinde é 
13th. Geneva :59:10 | 
| 
| 


PGi Gr Gr Gi © g 
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14th. Patricia 

At 2:30 the finai race in Ciass D was sailed in a 
spanking breeze. The little fellows bobbled along 
at a lively clip, which made the boys sail some to | 
keep up with the procession. 

In Class D the smallest and cleverest sailor in | 
the fleet was probably Lester Armour. The way | 


he handled the little Elsie proved that he has been | 
The order of | 
| 
| 
| 


an apt pupil of some good old salt. 
finishing follows: 
Time E anes. 

Ist. Elsie 06:5 
2d. 
3d. 
4th. Adi 
5th. 
6th. 
8th. Shoo Fly 12: 7} 

The winners in the various classes were as fol- | 
lows: | 

Class A—Kathryn, Butte des Morts Yacht Club, 
Northwestern championship, John Dupee Trophy ; 
Humbug, Oconomowoc Lake Club, second prize-| 
Northwestern, P. A. Valentine Trophy; Minne- 
woc II, Oconomowoc Lake Club, Green Lake | 
Challenge Cup; Skeetie, Oconomowoc Lake Club, | 
third Northwestern, John Dupee Consolation | 
Cup; Black Point, Lake Geneva Yacht Club, spe- | 
cial John Dupee Cup for Geneva boats. 

Class B—Busy Bee, Oconomowoc Lake Club, | 


7th. 


Northwestern championship; Invader, Oconomo- 
woc Lake Club, special cup for winner of pre- 
liminary race, second prize Northwestern; Rapid | 
Water, Lake Geneva Yacht Club, third ainad | 
Northwestern. 

Class D—Carol R., Lake Geneva Yacht Club, | 
Northwestern championship; Elsie, Oconomowoc | 
Lake Club, second prize Northwestern; Rosalind, 
Oconomowoc Lake Club, third prize North- 
western; Lemon, Oconomowoc Lake Club, 
cial cup to winner of preliminary race. 

The Northwestern Regatta this year was voted | 
a great success by all present. At the close of the | 
meet a silver cup was presented to Commodore | 
P. A. Valentine as a token of appreciation of 
his untiring effort to give every one a good time | 
and conduct the meet in a sportsmanlike manner. | 
D. W. Buchanan also received much praise for | 
the fine executive work done by him as secretary | 
of the association. | 





Some Statistics on the “ Jewel’”’ S| 


One Design Boats | 
(Continued from page 404.) 


Average Time of 

5 Manhassett Averige Time of | 

Bay Boats. 5 Jewel Boats. | 
First race—7 miles... .. .. ; 1.23.40 1.25.47 
Second race—8.5 miles... . 2.02.22 2.02.43 
Third race—10.5 miles... .... 2.13.33 2.10.28 


Total elapsed time for the 


three races—-26 miles . 5.39.35 


Points... . collate dinini sy 76 


This shows remarkably close racing, with the | 
Manhassett Bay boats winning two races out of | 
three by a narrow margin, though the Jewel boats 
won the races with 37 seconds to spare on the | 
total average elapsed time of the three races, and | 


getting 88 points to 





Mattresses, Pillows and Upholstery 
Manufactured since 1845 by 
M. W. FOGG 


202 Front Street, New York Cit 
NO CATALOGUES 














The Perfect Elbridge Engi 


No other os is so light for its power—prevents 
lutely all waste of gas—uses so little fuel (2% pint per H.P, 
—is so flexible (200 to 2,000 R.P.M.)—is so free from 
20 sizes. Common sense prices. No other engine ceo 
all of these good features. The very best gas engine on 
Let us prove it. Send for proof to-day 


ELBRIDGE ENGINE CO. 7? ociirsite 














WANTED 


Every boat owner and builder to know that I 
facture and carry in stock a complete line 
MARINE HARDWARE 


Send for our 1909 catalog. Free upon requests. 
carry an immense stock ready for shipment, 


CHAS. KAUFMANN, Oshkosh, 








spe- ! 


PAPER CLIPS, 


ARE ENDORSED BY GOVERNM 
DEPARTMENTS AT WASHINGTON 
AS THE BEST BECAUSE THEY 


Are free from projecting poiats that injure the ha 


and papers. 
_ a — up other papers on the desk or int 
Can be ome = the CORNER as well as on top of the 
Will hold securely 2 to 40 sheets. 
Cost no more than inferior clips. 
Are quickly applied or removed. 
i Can be used over and over. 
Do not mutilate the paper. 


ii Always hold their. shape. 


Cannot tangle or tear. 
Are the strongest. 
In boxes of 100, 15c. ; 


2 boxes 25c. ; 
Cartons, ten boxes, 1,! ne Clips, $1.00 ; 
Cartons, fifty buxes, 5,000 Cl ps, $4.50. 


CUTTER-TOWER CO. 


HATHAWAY BUILDING 





76 for the others. if 





